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EDITORIAL 


JUST A LITTLE more than a year has passed since the Cause for 
the Beatification of Dom Columba Marmion was announced. 
Officially opened at Namur, Belgium, on February 7, 1957, the Cause 
was further proclaimed to American Benedictines in a letter dated 
May 22, 1957, from the Abbot of Marmion Abbey in Aurora, Illinois. 
This abbey, named for Dom Columba, is sponsor of his Cause in 
the United States and Canada. From this center, under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. Alcuin Deck, O.S.B., the progress of Dom Marmion’s 
Cause has been promoted through newsletters, pamphlets, and pray- 
er leaflets. Until recently, however, there has been little in the 
periodical press or the news. 

Only in April of this year has come encouraging news of how 
widespread the interest in his beatification really is. Occasion was 
made by commemorating the centenary of the birth and baptism 
of the great Benedictine, on April 1 and April 6, respectively. These 
anniversaries were fittingly marked by Pontifical Masses at Mar- 
mion Abbey. Glenstal Abbey in Ireland observed a “Marmion 
Day” during the Liturgical Congress held there, April 14-15. It 
may be noted with interest that the papal brief erecting this abbey 
is dated February 7, 1957, the same day on which Abbot Marmion’s 
Cause was officially introduced. At his own Maredsous, a com- 
plete number of Revue Monastique is being devoted to him. 

These are some of the slow but solid beginnings of what must 
become a popular cult if the message of Abbot Marmion is to reach 
beyond the monastery and the convent, the rectory and the seminary. 
It is a question, even, whether he is sufficiently well known there, 
where the need of his secret of life in Christ is greatest. His books 
have been called ‘‘an incomparable mirror of a Monk and Priest 
living entirely for God and souls.” But their interpretation of St. 
Paul’s teaching on the Mystical Body and the Divine Adoption is 
worthy of far more universal application. 

Cardinal Rodriguez of Santiago, Chile, in a letter to the Postula- 
tor, commends Dom Marmion for his great power in our days, 











“which are an epoch of materialism, of love of money, and of com- 
fort, to produce reactions among souls of incalculable value in the 
supernatural order.” 

In short, a revival of the spirit of faith and filial sonship fostered 
by the writings of Abbot Marmion is providential for a generation 
which very much needs the reassurance it can bring. His teaching 
rests solidly on the broad sweep of the Scriptures, on the doctrinal 
precision of the Summa, and on the discretion to be found in his 
own monastic formation under the Rule of St. Benedict. As some- 
one has well written: “Marmion is popular today because he takes 
the fearful soul out of confined space into the liberty of the open 
country of God’s love.” 

While Abbot Marmion has won the gratitude of thousands for 
his inspired writings, none owes him more than the Benedictines 
with whom he has shared most intimately the “lights” of his holy 
life. It is their obligation, as well as their privilege, to share him 
with the whole Catholic world by promoting the Cause of his beati- 
fication. Is it not possible that the zeal and devotion they must 
expend in this effort may be repaid with the greatest miracle of all, 
a renewal of the spirit that carried his own great soul straight to the 
“bosom of the Father?’ Perhaps it is not out of place to recom- 
mend to Benedictine Sisters, whose position in the classroom is a 
natural advantage, that they resolve to share with their pupils— 
at whatever level — the fundamental doctrines preached so eloquent- 
ly in the life and writings of Abbot Marmion. 

More specifically, there is the very personal devotion to the 
Holy Trinity practiced by Abbot Marmion. An introduction to 
this devotion through acquaintance with the process of beatification 
now in progress might well lead up to an observance of the fiftieth 
anniversary of his own formal Consecration to the Blessed Trinity 
on December 8. What more fitting climax to the centennial year 
begun in April with the commemoration of his birth and baptism? 
And what finer spiritual experience for those who seek through his 
beatification and eventual canonization to share in his heavenly 


glory. 
Sister Imogene Baker, O.S.B. 














Dom Columba Marmion: 1858-1923 


Dom Bernard O’Dea, O.S.B.* 


E name Dom Columba Marmion has gone into the list of 
spiritual writers of all time. 

The power of his message to convert and to perfect souls 
has made him one of the greatest masters of spirituality in the 
twentieth century. He has given the world a presentation of Chris- 
tian life unrivalled in its integrity and balance. He has brought 
back countless thousands to God, by introducing them to Christ— 
by reminding them that Jesus is the door by which we enter the 
sanctuary of the divinity. 

He was born in Dublin on April 1, 1858, and christened Joseph, 
six days later, in Saint Paul’s, Arran Quay. It was Holy Thursday. 
Joe Marmion showed, even as a boy, that quality we invariably 
find in those who do great things — a generous nature. On this 
good ground from an early youth worked the example of common- 
sensed, high-principled parents, as well as the ‘give and take’ of a 
large family. There were nine young Marmions. Outside the hal- 
lowed circle in Queen Street (the local women will say to you today, 
pointing to No. 57: “Look, a saint lived there!’’) the first recorded 
influence on this man of destiny was by the Augustinian Fathers 
of John’s Lane. He attended their school — Saint Laurence 
O’Toole’s (the site later of the Mendicity Institute) on Ushers’ 
Island. He received therefore his earliest instruction in the ways 
of the Lord in that part of Catholic Ireland where perhaps the rich- 
est Faith is still to be found —in Dublin’s Liberties. 

At ten years old he passed over to the care of the Jesuit Fathers 
at Belvedere College until he was to enter Clonliffe College at seven- 
teen. When Joseph Marmion was fifteen years old Teresa Martin 
was born in Alencon, Matthew Talbot was a Dublin messenger- 
boy of seventeen, and Michael Davitt was twenty-seven and serv- 
ing his seven years in an English prison. The Archbishop of Dub- 
lin was Paul Cardinal Cullen. 

As a seminarian Joseph was a lively soul — light-hearted and 
gay, and occasionally careless of college formalities. He was clever, 
and shone as a scholar. Dublin of his day saw a wave of soul 
snatching through Protestant propaganda. Marmion was born just 
ten years after the Famine. The great hunger had brought hordes 
of famished country-folk into Dublin — education was scant, and 


* This article originally appeared in The Capuchin Annual, Dublin, 1957, and is reprinted 
here with permission. 
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a menacing ignorance brought danger to the Faith. During his 
vacation from Clonliffe, Joe Marmion taught catechism in at least 
one Dublin school. This doubtless sharpened his mind, and crystal- 
lized God’s loving truth in his young heart. I said a generous 
nature. Yes, and that made him willingly receptive to what 
authority told him about God. Father Gowan, his Vincentian direc- 
tor, advised him the Stations of the Cross, meditated on with humili- 
ty, as a means to perfection. Joseph Marmion started, made the 
Stations daily, all his life-— very often as his thanksgiving after 
Mass. Much of his holidays were spent with his cousins, the O’Han- 
lons of Clane, Co. Kildare. His grandfather Marmion came from 
Enfield, Co. Meath, and ‘married in’ to an O’Rourke woman of 
Clane. Their house was, until some years ago, the Garda Barracks, 
and a field near the village is still known as ““Marmion’s Field.” 
An aged cousin of his told me some years ago: “He would often 
slip the playful gang in Clane and go alone to say his prayers at 
Clongowes Chapel.” 

From Clonliffe he went to Rome, for the “happiest period of 
his life,” as he later said. It was there he was introduced to St. 
Thomas, and he finished first in his class with gold medal. 

He was appointed curate in Dundrum, then professor in Clon- 
liffe and chaplain to Mountjoy Prison. 


Joseph Marmion Becomes a Benedictine 


After five years in Dublin, Cardinal McCabe allowed him leave 
to go to enter the Benedictine novitiate at Maredsous Abbey in 
Belgium. Eighteen months under the guidance of a novice-master 
who was holy but not tender, that surely did provide him with a 
succession of rather severe and sometimes cruel trials. Poor Mar- 
mion was no stoic, and he now found himself in a school of sharp 
asceticism. Pére Benoit, his novice-master, had been a diocesan 
priest before entering the monastery. He was made of holy flint, 
and he taught his novices that the service of God did not admit a 
trace of compromise. He would certainly have been a favourite 
with Saint Bernard. These two men, the soft-spoken priest-novice 
and the rigid novice-master, were as naturally incompatible as fire 
and water. Brother Columba was often tried, and tried to tears. 
He felt terribly lonely. A very beloved contemporary told me 
years later, “he had often to bite his lips, to grin and bear it.””. The 
long hours of silence got on his nerves — he felt his exuberant, Irish 
youthfulness rebelling against it. Once he confided “I miss terrible 
the chat over an afternoon cup of tea with the pals.” But he held 
on. He was learning how to obey; to obey his Rule, to obey his 
superiors. It was a school of sore experience. And what a pupil! 
He had everything he needed for sanctification in Dublin, he said, 
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Dom Columba Marmion 9 
with one exception — Obedience. ““This is the reason why I left 
my country, gave up my liberty, and all else.” And to leave his 
country — his Dublin — what a wrench! He never forgot his own 
Dublin. Surprised by one of his monks years later in his cell, he 
was found weeping bitterly, and admitted without hesitation his 
pain — the news had come to Europe that the Irish leaders had been 
executed — it was May, 1916. In 1922 during the civil war, he 
wrote to his sister — at the Mercy Convent, Clonakilty: — “I was 
very annoyed at somebody saying a few days ago — “The Irish can’t 
govern themselves — they need the strong hand of England’.” 
He loved his motherland — he loved his Order — he had always 
wished to bring them together again. 

His Christian humanism inclined him to see that austerities and 
lesser disciplines were of small value beside the austere grandeur of 
a loving obedience. This was how Christ had redeemed us — obe- 
dience through love. That was how Brother Marmion evolved 
into the monk of the most noble kind, and he won his Benedictine 
serenity at the point of the sword. “I had taken Jesus as my one 
Friend,” he said in looking back on this trying period — that did it. 
Many years later, through his example and doctrine, he was to 
have a profound influence on another Dubliner — Edel Quinn. 
“She had a passion for obedience,” her biographer says — and Mar- 
mion certainly had a hand in that. 

In February, 1891, he made Solemn Profession. More than most 
religious of his lifetime he was to work out in his own flesh the 
literal meaning of the holocaust or total gift of one’s self that pro- 
fession implies. His desire to renounce himself and put all his 
trust in God was commensurate with the conviction of his own weak- 
ness. He had in this the disposition of a saint, say the wisest of 
those who knew him. His programme was a lofty one — his life 
is the best commentary on how near he came to his ideal. Many 
years later he could write: “A religious profession faithfully ob- 
served leads infallibly to sanctity.” 

As assistant novice-master he again came into close contact with 
the much feared Pére Benoit. And what a blessing was he to many 
a bewildered postulant! His gaiety and boyish merriment were in- 
fectious. His wit and humour were a tonic, and his faith helped 
the novices to submit, and think of Christ. What the Belgians 
called “the unpredictability of his Irish yarn” made it that he was 
now accepted as a man of God and “a character.” That was some- 
thing new. 

At this period he experienced a sourire de Bon Dieu — a totally 
unexpected visit to Ireland. He was selected by his abbot to re- 
present Maredsous at the Centenary of Maynooth College in 1895. 
And strange, it was at Maynooth that Dom Columba first met 
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Monsignor, later Cardinal, Mercier, closest companion to Marmion 
until hisdeath. And stranger still — it was back home at Maynooth 
that he received a soul-rending rebuff. For weeks before leaving 
he had talked of nothing to his compagnon de voyage but of Ireland— 
its faith, its hospitality. Through one of those inevitable lapses 
that haunt all festive celebrations both he and his confrére were 
completely overlooked at Maynooth. There was no provision made 
for their presence. For his sensitive heart this was a rude jolt. 
The few Dublin priests who did finally recognize him could not dis- 
simulate their mild astonishment. They did not take his somewhat 
bizarre rig-out quite seriously. It was a// painful to the curate of 
Dundrum, but this was precisely what Saint Francis de Sales had 
taught him to turn into the love of God — and there was no more 
about it. 

He was transferred from Maredsous to a new Benedictine 
monastery in Louvain as prior. He became daily more widely 
known. In due course he was made examiner at Louvain Universi- 
ty. Fora while he was somewhat of a mystery to his co-examiners. 
His effervescing fun was often too much for them, but just enough 
to dissipate the jitters in the unfortunate examinees. His very ap- 
pearance behind the table was now a tonic in itself. His down to 
earth and affectionate corpulence, his inveterate bantering, all con- 
spired as if by intent to conceal his Gallican background. His type 
could apparently be met on any street, any day, in any town in 
Ireland. As raconteur he was monarch of undisputed territory— 
he could tell a ‘good one’ with the best, with his own inimitable 
turn he could warm up despondent spirits, and with a quick sally 
he could lead people to give back their trust to God. That is the 
rarest of gifts. 

He had, as one of our race, an ardent impulsive spirit — coupled 
with a rather easy-going nature. The austere monastic discipline 
was a salutary check on this. He never denied it. It was a 
struggling foundation, but the prior cheerfully accepted his full 
share of the drudgery that a poor monastery imposed. Monsignor 
Mercier was now bishop, and Mont Cesar Monastery, Louvain, in 
his diocese. Of the new bishop, Marmion said: “‘He is a real saint.” 
He was not always quite so felicitous in assessing the quality of 
those he esteemed. He was given to sweeping statements to in- 
dicate people’s goodness. All his geese were swans. People for 
him were readily saints; it was his belief in Christ’s power to make 
them so. He suffered many humiliations when he found his trust 
misplaced and his judgment wrong. His success never dazzled 
him. He said he had a dread of being a signpost, pointing out 
the way to others and remaining stationary himself. 

It is not quite correct to wish to restrict the Benedictine ideal 
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to the modern classification of Orders as active and contemplative. 
Saint Benedict’s concept of perfection embraces every form of 
human activity. It consists essentially, not in this or that set form 
of regular religious life, but in the good will to direct one’s whole 
life to seeking out God. To such a broad concept the prior of Lou- 
vain was committed. He was, and wished to be, extremely active 
and deeply contemplative. This happy blend resulted in his being 
chosen as Abbot of Maredsous in September, 1909. That was an 
historic event. An Irishman, and a foreigner, the only Celt in those 
parts, was selected by Belgian monks to rule over them in a Bel- 
gian monastery. His French was just sufficient, nothing more. 
What an unsusual election! Only Providence could traffic with 
such intrepidity, and he who would partake of the risk would have 
to be a saint. 

With a singular stroke of genius the Maredsous monks put at 
their head, not an ‘all round man,’ not the most distinguished for 
learning or savoir faire, but the one who could remind them most 
of Jesus Christ by his kind understanding of their many weak- 
nesses. 


Marmion Receives Abbatial Blessing 


He received the abbatial blessing on October 3, 1909. Eleven 
years before, Sister Thérése of the Child Jesus had died at Lisieux. 
These two were, by God’s Providence, to be closely associated in 
the harvest of souls: she was raised up by God to show the world 
again that He loves us as His children; he, Dom Columba, to clothe 
that happy truth in strict theological formula. They both had a 
secret to tell us. A comparison taken at random: Saint Thérése: 
“Holiness is not a matter of this or that pious practice, it consists 
of a disposition of the heart which makes us small and humble in 
the arms of God, conscious of our weakness, yet confident, boldly 
confident, in the goodness of our Father.”” Dom Columba: “The 
true way to go to God is to bow down before Him in a deep sense 
of our unworthiness, and then believing in His goodness, to throw 
one’s self into His arms, upon His paternal Heart. Heavenly 
Father, give me the spirit of adoption.” He was one of the earliest 
to petition the Holy See by a detailed letter for the canonization 
of Saint Thérése. 

Dom Columba was now head of one of the largest and most 
industrious monasteries in the world. In fact it was a complete 
little city he had come to govern. True it is that Dom Columba 
had no particular gift for administration, but his magnetic personali- 
ty drew around him a group of capable officials, and the abbey 
under his rule enjoyed a continued prosperity. Those who knew 
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them claimed that he and the late John Canon Hayes, Founder 
of Muintir na Tire, had had much in common in the quality of their 
greatness. “Let the abbot seek to be loved rather than feared,” 
says Saint Benedict. With Marmion the quest was not in vain. 
“I pray constantly for each one of you. My great desire is to do 
you good. My greatest pleasure is to give you pleasure. There 
are abbots who are always anxious, for my part I detest watching 
people — I ¢rust you.” 

And this was no facile sentimentality; nobody was more virile 
than Abbot Marmion. He had the deep sensitiveness that makes 
the heroes and the saints. And with him it was kept heroically 
under control. In Marmion there were no poetic outbursts of sick- 
ly emotion, neither was there the inconsiderate suppression of his 
ever-recurring proneness to feeling hurt. In the opinion of the 
wisest of his brethren he was a comparatively weak man in whom 
the grace of God had worked its divine wonder. He was a living 
monument to: “grace does not destroy nature but perfects it.” 
Two years before his death when faced with bodily suffering, he 
said: “This is a gift from Our Blessed Lord, for He sees I have not 
the courage to mortify myself.” 

The first war saw him en route for England to prepare a refuge 
for his young monks. He could only leave Belgium by disguising 
himself, so he crossed as a cattle-jobber, and got through. He wore 
himself out going through England in search of a home for his 
children, a vain search. Apparently he was not a very enterpris- 
ing beggar; he admits it was ‘a painful task’. 

Having tasted failure in this matter, he crossed to Ireland, and 
was welcomed to establish an asylum for his small community by 
Bishop Brown of Ferns. They settled at Edermine, Co. Wexford. 
During his stay in Ireland he preached retreats; amongst others, at 
Mount Saint Joseph Abbey, Roscrea, Mount Melleray, Poor Clares, 
Cork, Carmelites, Delgany, Mercy convents, Clonakilty (where his 
favorite sister Rosie was Reverend Mother) and Dungarvan where 
he had another sister in the Mercy Order. Four of his sisters had 
become religious — all in the Sisters of Mercy. He preached all 
over England at this period, and was an instrument of God in the 
conversion of the monks of Caldey. It was he who preached them 
the retreat which preceded their abjuration, and their reception 
into the Catholic Faith. The whole Catholic world followed, some 
with misgiving, many with grateful interest, this unprecedented 
event. 

Though few realized it at the time, Marmion was now having a 
lasting influence on everybody who crossed his path. He was so 
holy, and yet so human. All his devotion, and all his preaching 
centered round the Sacred Humanity of Jesus. He never tired of 
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pointing out that Jesus was perfectly human, as well as perfectly 
divine — ‘perfectus Deus, perfectus homo’. For that very reason he 
looked upon Christ as being ever aware of all our human weaknesses, 
all our struggles against temptation and sin. This gave Dom Co- 
lumba Marmion, himself, an ever ready fund of sympathy for every- 
one in need. He could, and did, readily suffer with those who were 
suffering. His soul found its full vitality in this atmosphere of 
Christo-centrism. For Marmion Christ was characteristically the 
life of the soul. “If asked what does the spiritual life consist in, 
my reply is: CHRIST.” 

A few years after his election as abbot, he was tempted to ask 
the Holy Father to relieve him of his responsibility, so great were 
its demands on his hypersensitive nature. About this time he had 
a private audience with Pope Saint Pius X. We have no record 
of the conversation, but as the abbot was leaving he asked the 
Holy Father for “‘a text for his soul.” Saint Pius paused for a 
second, took a holy picture, and wrote on the back of it in Latin: 
“In all painful circumstances, remember this: “This is the Lord, 
and the Lord will be your powerful Helper.” This phrase of 
Christ’s Vicar proved then and ever afterwards a healing solace to 
all his anxieties. Marmion was honest in his dealings with others. 
He detested all forms of pose, make believe, and pharisaism. He 
never once was known to play the pious role — au contraire. His 
freshness of soul, his spontaneity, his disconcerting candour remind- 
ed one of the most authentic of the saints. 

He was kaleidoscopic in his contrasts: serious and gay, laughter 
and tears, kind suavity and lightning temper. His greatness was 
in the fact that he did not hide these more surprising sides, or try 
to drive them back into the subconscious. Rather did he succeed 
in balancing them off with the secret prescription of that peace he 
had learned from Saint Paul. They were so much alike, Saint Paul 
and himself. 

Neither Father Marmion, Brother Columba, or the Abbot of 
Maredsous were in any way even the slightest inhibited. You 
know a man only when you have lived with him, close to him. 
During my four years in Maredsous I made it a point to glean all 
the information I could about him from the older monks. I got 
anecdotes covering nearly every side of his character. The con- 
gregation at the Abbey church in Louvain was wont to refer to the 
prior and abbot respectively as “Mardi Gras” and “Mercredi des 
Cendres.”” Prior Marmion was pleasantly plump, the abbot fright- 
eningly austere. Some of the more intimate who felt entitled to 
be mildly malicious, described the two holy men as “The sharp 
knife and the melon.” True it was and well known, the abbot was 
not so severe on any of his community as on his prior. He did not 
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give him much quarter. Marmion suffered keenly at his hands. 
God’s ways are not ours. Abbot Robert, too, was a man of God. 
I often heard it claimed that Saint Bernard was not more morti- 
fied or edifying. In 1936, having mustered sufficient courage and 
French, I ventured to the same Abbot Robert’s cell to learn about 
the monastic life. In the course of a general conversation I asked 
naively: “What do you think of Dom Columba Marmion?” The 
venerable man peered at me through his ninety-one year old eyes, 
with pity and yet condescension for my pressman’s approach, and 
said, ““4h, mon frere, je n'ai jamais recontré une humilite pareille.” 
“T have never met the like in humility.””’\, Marmion was not a man 
of half measures in anything. Loyalty delighted him; diplomacy 
irritated him. He preferred sincere blame to feigned praise. As 
early as 1906 there was question of publishing his conferences. 
He sent his notes to a friend for advice. “Do not publish,” was the 
verdict; to which he replied: “I cannot tell you how pleased I am 
with your straight-forward opinion. If only people would or could 
treat each other thus — one to another, how pleasant would life be.” 


Intimacy with Christ Is Sanctity 


He had long since accepted the realism of Christianity. His 
repeated avowals of his interior trials and shotcomings are shot 
through with the pathetic simplicity and admirable frankness of 
the truly humble. He offered himself up; and not in any vague, 
befogged figment of the imagination, but in the clear, cold reality 
of his actual duty. He was sanctified by the love for God which 
he could put into doing the most ordinary things. He remained 
always so natural, and on this rea/ natural the still more real Grace 
was to work, and make him so like Jesus Christ. These searing 
admissions of his native helplessness sent him straight in the direc- 
tion of saints. He was to rise to great sanctity, not so much through 
the abundance of austerities as through the cheerful acceptance of 
the daily task. “I try to meet with a smile everything that goes 
against me.” Not that he neglected bodily penances. He was un- 
relenting in fasts and disciplines. 

With the publication of his books the world was to discover the 
secret of Marmion’s unique influence over souls. It was above all 
his generosity in maintaining a constant intimacy with Christ. 


He reduced the programme of our sanctification to its strong 
and simple fundamentals: 


God’s life comes from Father to Son, and flows from Son into the 
humanity of Jesus, and circulates through Him in all those who accept 
Him. That Life works out in the Christian a likeness to Christ and 
brings him back to the Father forever. This is divine adoption— 
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we are adopted by God. For Marmion this is the central and most 
important fact in our lives. To grow in the conviction that we are 
really and actually God’s children — that is the truth that will make 
us free and happy. He himself had a steadfast grasp of the sacredness 
of being “‘a child of God.” 


It was now drawing towards the evening of his life. His trials, 
exterior and interior, were increasing. His prodigious activity often 
left him prostrate, and even depressed. He repeatedly confessed 
to sheer exhaustion, and was tempted oftentimes to discouragement. 
But remembering the Master, he would go on. For an age that“ 
has so often to do its penance through a weakened nervous system 
rather than by the hair-shirt, Dom Marmion has a consoling mes- 
sage. His nearness to Christ was wrought in great part by an un- 
selfish accepting of an ever besetting tendency to neurosis. “I am 
like a trapped beast, not finding a moment of peace in the midst 
of a thousand cares. I am subject to such exhaustion that often 
during Conventual Mass I have to make a great effort not to fall 
down asleep on the floor.” And, very soon after, he writes again: 
“For my part I am very close to Our Lord. He is always present 
in my heart, and I confide to Him all my cares and worries.” He 
was faithful in all his struggles. His ‘Deo Gratias’ invariably round- 
ed off his temptation to give in. He always accepted. 


The development of his life in union with Christ was not a sud- 
den transformation. Marmion’s was the perfectly normal type of 
holiness. “It seems to me that the grace of divine adoption is re- 
ceived in germ at Baptism, strengthened in Confirmation, nourish- — 
ed by the Blessed Eucharist, and is constantly increasing through 
Christ.” His journey back to God was the normal course of all 
baptised souls. He accepted the unfoldings of Providence in his 
life, and allowed himself to be transformed day by day ever more 
completely into Christ. 

His life was truly dominated by Christ. He was as Saint 
Augustine puts it: ‘Odsessus Christi’. He said we should keep close 
to Christ, and He would lead us into the bosom of the Father. 


Everything else in Marmion’s life but Christ was valueless. 
When through weakness he, himself, did periodically flinch under 
the crushing weight of responsibility and inadequate health, he 
would always make a ready comeback and lose himself again in 
Christ. Peace and confidence were then restored. Who has in- 
herited so strikingly the fulness of Saint Patrick’s own Faith? Dom 
Columba was the personification of the Lorica: 


Christ with me, before me, within me. 
Christ beneath me, Christ above me. 
Christ in the heart of everyone who thinks of me. 
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“T find Him everywhere and in everything. I am so poor, so 
wretched in myself, and so rich in Him. To Him be all glory at 
all times.” 

Was Marmion a devoted client of Mary? Yes, assuredly. But 
his devotion to God’s Mother took the form of his own spiritual 
life. While many souls go to Jesus through Mary, Dom Columba 
approaches Mary through Jesus. “We must try to be by grace 
what Jesus is by nature: a child of God and a child of Mary. God 
will recognise as His true children only those who, like Jesus, are 
children of Mary.” The kernel of Marmion’s spirituality is the 
all-important place of Christ in God’s plan. Mary is essentially 
with Christ in that plan, and Marmion never sees the Son without 
seeing the Mother. He was of that race of theologians who would 
have sacrificed all their knowledge for the praise of one Hai/ Mary. 
As a student did he not present her with his Roman gold medal? 
Later he was to consecrate to her all the knowledge her Spouse, 
the Holy Spirit, had given him. 

For over thirty-five years his books have had a growing popu- 
larity. Through them he leads a multitude on, inwards, upwards, 
to the threshold of heaven. A conqueror on the march, he shows 
his soldiers how to use the secret weapons of faith, charity, trust, 
acknowledgment of our sinfulness, and a conviction of the mercy 
of God. His doctrine is ‘alive’ — he himself lived it. And especi- 
ally —it is true. Without effort, without artifice, he said only 
what he believed. And he had learned about God by first giving 
his heart to God. His teaching struck home, because his warm, 
‘childlike admiration for God’s mysterious goodness communicated 
itself to others. He assured them of the fact that they were the 
object of God’s love; he told them with his own captivating simplici- 
ty that they were God’s children. That is one of the reasons for 
Dom Marmion’s peculiar “hold” on people. He brought down to 
their level and into their lives the most sublime and saving truths 
of our religion. The abstract is not capable of stirring us to do 
something; only the concrete wins us, and Marmion was direct, 
concrete, living, vivacious. The “silent plebiscite” indicated by 
the world-like diffusion of his books is the best proof that his mes- 
sage is both original and timely. The name “Marmion” on a book 
now rates it a classic. 

An unceasing flow of letters comes in, quite unsolicited, from 
people all over the world who have been helped by this great monk. 
They come from every section of Catholic life, from the College of 
Cardinals down to those of the scantiest schooling. Many have, 
on reading Marmion, abandoned an unworthy life; one writes to 
say she could not accept approaching death, but Marmion has given 
her courage; another recaptures the Faith he had rejected; — all 
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are refreshed by a new acquaintance with God and Christ. There 
is nothing of course that Marmion said which had not already been 
said — but it was his genius to throw into a new relief the funda- 
mental truths, especially ‘divine adoption’. 

For him there were not two spiritualities, one for the religious 
and the priest, another for the faithful in the world. From the 
dynamic Saint Paul he learned how to crack the whip; from Saint 
Francis de Sales he got the secret sympathy for all weakness out- 
side himself. Saint Benedict taught him when to use the one and 
when the other. He understood Saint Paul as few before him did. 
Yet, he was not in the strict sense a Scripture scholar. He did not 
have the advantage of a Prat or Cornely, nor does he seem to have 
made much use of Pére Lagrange’s study of Romans (1916) or 
Galatians (1918). No, Dom Marmion studied chiefly in Saint 
Thomas of Aquin, and seems to have ruminated over Saint Paul, 
especially in the writings of one, Bernardino a Piconio, an eighteenth- 
century Italian Capuchin, famous for his Commentary on Saint 
Paul, called the Triplex Expositio. “I am glad you are getting a 
taste for Saint Paul. He is the inspired commentator on the 
Gospels. A Piconio, without being the most scientific, is that 
author who will best show you the soul, the heart, the spirit of the 
Apostle” (Letter, 1917). Marmion has been described as the echo 
of Saint Paul — rather was he, I think, the “loud-speaker”’ of the 
Apostle. The Epistles of Saint Paul are laden down with Christ, 
but many things are difficult to understand. Dom Columba is 
broadcasting to all future generations a Saint Paul who can once 
again break down and rebuild the world for Christ. 


Teacher and Master to the End 


Dom Columba was always anxious to ¢each. He positively 
avoided discussion, dialectic or polemic. He was not interested in 
that; he had many listeners, and no adversaries. He was happiest 
when he was conscious of bringing Christ to a soul through Saint 
Paul’s doctrine of optimism. So many people, he claimed, though 
upright and good-willed (even many in religious life) live “‘under 
the impression of sin.” Many are so obsessed by the telling experi- 
ence of their own helplessness that they become victims of an un- 
conscious Manicheism. Marmion fought against this sad school. 
“Sadness is the breath of hell,” he said, “joy is the echo of God’s/ 
life in us.” By his keen sense of Christ and baptism, he goes 
straight to the heart of the problem in sin and grace. His solution 
for all our fears is an optimism born of a confidence in the merits 
of Christ. He was one of the most remarkable of the Pauline 
theologians. And yet he never presumes in his reader a theological 
formation. He preaches indefatigably the most elementary truths. 
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His themes are really few, and he has no scruple in repeating him- 
self. Certain people do find however that he overdoes it with 
scriptural quotation — the same complaint as they have with Saint 
Bernard. But they forget perhaps that when the written word is 
a compilation of conferences, lectures, retreats, sermons, this ‘fre- 
quent quoting’ is inevitable. 

His immediate preparation for his Sunday afternoon conferences 
in Maredsous was a brisk walk up and down the garden, for half an 
hour — no book, no notes; Columba Marmion was just collecting 
himself, and simply by doing that, a world today sits at this holy 
doctor’s feet. His conferences, and subsequently his books, were 
just his absolute faith hammering out his most intimate convictions. 
Marmion’s teaching is necessary for the world — especially the 
world of today. The coldness, indifference and even revolt of 
humanity can be healed only by a new consciousness of God’s in- 

" finite mercy. Providence wished, it seems, to raise up a man of 
high virtue, simple fervour, and deep learning: a model and a master. 
His is a doctrine of indestructible power. He puts before the eye 
of the soul truths so essential, so grave, so moving that we can never 
again forget them. The irresistible charm with which he discovers 
Christ to gouls makes them happy, without their quite knowing why. 
It is because he takes the fearful soul out of confined space into the 
liberty of the open country of God’s love. He shows us the magnif- 
icent realities that are ours, since we are God’s — His very own 
children. Marmion has brought sunshine into so many stunted 
lives, he has put back the smile where the frown had been. He 
could teach Christ as few did, because he loved Christ as only 
few do. 

He has acquired an unlimited audience in the various branches 
of Catholic Action; Legion of Mary — we know the indelible im- 
pression he made on the soul of Edel Quinn — Jocists, Christophers, 
C.Y.M.S., C.Y.0., Opus Dei. His doctrine enjoys a_ peculiar 
actuality, he goes back to baptism, and its glorious sequel — the 
life of Christ within us. In so doing he puts the piety of each in- 
dividual soul on the solid basis of a common spirituality, and this 
in its turn is the best guarantee of unity in action. 

On February 7, 1957, the Bishop of Namur was empowered 
to open the process of examination for the introduction of Dom 
Marmion’s ‘cause’. 

By happy coincidence, on that very day, February 7, the Holy 
Father issued the Brief raising Glenstal Priory to the status of an 
abbey. Thus after four hundred years Ireland has again a Bene- 
dictine abbey. That Papal seal was the fulfilment of Marmion’s 
most cherished dream — that the sons of Saint Benedict should re- 

turn to Ireland and that he, himself, might be the instrument of 
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their return. And so he is; not, however, as a mortal instrument, 
but as God would have it. In 1927, four years after Marmion’s 
death, Maredsous, to honor his memory, accepted the invitation 
of the late Most Reverend J. M. Harty, D.D., Archbishop of Cashel, 
to come and make a foundation at Glenstal. The monks of Saint 
Columba’s Abbey rejoice today that they are the corporate realiza- 
tion of Columba Joseph Marmion’s dream. Their monastery, aged 
thirty years, is dedicated to Saints Joseph and Columba. Their 
new abbot, same age exactly as the abbey he rules over, is Dom 
Joseph Dowall. His motto is Jn Manu Dei —in God’s Hand— 
and his pectoral cross is a replica of Dom Marmion’s celtic cross, 
made for him in Dublin in 1909. 

Dom Columba, worn out and ready to go, contracted pneumonia 
in the new year of 1923, and after a very short illness died on Janu- 
ary 30. He awaits the resurrection in the abbots’ underground 
vault at Maredsous. 

Only after his death was it revealed how widespread his influence 
was. His deep, personal holiness, based on Scripture and theology, 
and exercised through the liturgy, was of the social type; it was dif- 
fusive of itself. Cardinals, Carmelites, charwomen, jockeys, chil- 
dren, and monks were amongst the many he brought to God in his 
lifetime. 

Today, as in the case of his partner in sanctity, Thérése, he seems 
to be spending his heaven doing good on earth. We await the 
Church’s decision, praying that she may declare her servant, 
Columba, among the elect. And in the meanwhile we thank God 
for all the grace conferred on Father Joe Marmion, the Curate of 
Dundrum. 














Doctrine and Spirit of Dom Marmion 


Pére André Bilodeau, O.M.I.* 


of Dom Columba Marmion or of presenting a complete view 

of his spirituality. To give a picture of his complete doctrine 
is impossible within the limits of these pages. The writer, there- 
fore, attempts only to underline the fundamentals of his doctrine 
and to give the central idea of his spiritual work. First of all, a 
principle reiterated in all his works and which is of primary im- 
portance for our own spiritual life is: that sanctity is attainable to 
man only through a divine plan; that we will be saints only in the 
measure in which we conform ourselves to this plan. 

We will either sanctify ourselves as God wishes or we will not 
be sanctified at all. We must go to God in His way and not in 
our own way. Outside of this divine plan man goes astray; he can 
neither sanctify nor save himself. To know the divine plan and to 
conform ourselves to it: here is the twofold principle upon which 
our spiritual life is based. 

What is this divine plan traced by God Himself which enables 
us to reach our supernatural destiny? It is certain, that from all 
eternity, God willed our sanctification. He has chosen us to be 
saints. “The will of God,” says St. Paul, “is your sanctification” 
(1 Thess. 5:3). Now in order to make us saints, He made us share 
in His life by adopting us as children and as heirs to His eternal 
glory. This life of divine adoption by which we become members 
of God’s family, Christ merited for us by His passion and His death; 
Christ is its model; Christ is its source. This is Christ’s role in the 
divine plan of our supernatural adoption. One can sum up this 
role in three words: 

FILII per FILIUM: sons through the Son. It is through Christ 
that we become sons of God. “When the plenitude of time ar- 
rived,” says St. Paul, “God sent His Son... that we might receive 
the adoption of sons” (Gal. 4: 4-5). 

FILIT cum FILIO: sons with the Son. “God predestined us 
to become conformable to the image of His Son; that he might be 
the firstborn Son amongst many brethren” (Rom. 8: 29). 

FILI in FILIO: sons in the Son. We live in Christ and Christ 
lives in us. We share the same filial life in the glory of the Father. 

It is right that the Christocentric character of Dom Marmion’s 


I’ IS not a question here of giving a synthesis of the doctrine 


* Pére André Bilodeau, O.M.I., shares with readers in this country ideas found in his brochure 
Dom Columba Marmion: sa Vie, son Ocuvre, sa Doctrine, son Esprit, 1957. 
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works has been underlined. The title so suggestive of his first 
volume, Christ the Life of the Soul, expresses well the role which the 
person of Christ must play in our spiritual life: He is the mediator, 
source, and model of filial adoption. Christ is truly the life of our 
souls. “For certain souls Christ-Jesus is one subject for medita- 
tion among many others; this is not enough. Christ is not one of 
the means, He is our complete spiritual life.” (Le Christ Vie de 
L’ Ame, Belgium: Maredsous, 1947, p. 79). 

Therefore, through Christ, with Christ, and in Christ, we are 
the adopted sons of God, the cherished children of His heavenly 
Father. Dom Marmion is right in repeating with St. Paul: God 
has given us everything in Christ. In Him we have all plenitude 
so that nothing is wanting to our living the life of God and reach- 
ing sanctity. 

God is our Father. By nature He has only one Son, but by 
adoption He has willed to have an infinite number of sons. His 
Son is not only begotten, He is also the first of a long line of sons. 
In reality the other sons are not added, after the One and Eternal 
Son, as newborn children are added and augment the number in 
a family, but in the great family of God there are two degrees of 
filiation, that of Christ which is by nature and that of the Christian 
soul which is by adoption. The natural sonship of Christ is the 
source, from which flows the adopted sonship of the Christian. 
Thus it is through union with the Son that we are sons. Christ 
and the Christian soul are both sons of God: Christ by nature, the 
soul by adoption and by grace. Both have the same Father and 
are inspired by one and the same Holy Spirit. Because we par- 
ticipate in the sonship of the beloved Son, we become by Him and in 
Him the sole object of the Father’s love. The natural Son and the 
adopted son, enlivened with the same filial love, are enveloped by the 
same paternal love and will enjoy eternally the Father’s heritage. 

So intimate is the union between Christ and the soul that both 
form one Living Entity, one Christ, one Son of God. ‘We are, there- 
fore,” says St. Augustine, “the sons of God, we are the son of God; 
for regardless of how numerous we may be, we are one in Him!” 
(Commentary on Psalm 122). 

Such, briefly is sketched the plan conceived and realized by God 
for the sanctification and salvation of our souls. This sanctity to 
which God has predestined us consists in a life of adoption. Dom 
Marmion does not cease to tell us in a thousand different ways that 
the whole Christian life, all sanctity, is to be found by decoming 
through grace what Christ is by nature: the Son of God. He says: 

As everything in Christ can be summed up in his Divine Sonship, 


thus everything in the Christian can be summed up in his participa- 
tion of this sonship, by Jesus Christ, and in Jesus Christ. Our holi- 
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ness is nothing else but this: the more we participate in the Divine 
life through the communication Jesus Christ makes to us of the grace 
of which He ever possesses the fulness, the higher is the degree of our 
holiness. (Le Christ Vie de L’ Ame, p. 24). 


The whole doctrine of Dom Marmion depends upon two texts 
of St. Paul, which he must frequently have meditated upon. The 
first comes from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans: “God has pre- 
destined us to be conformed to the image of his beloved Son; that 
he might be the firstborn amongst many brethren” (Rom. 8: 29). 
The second text, from the Epistle to the Ephesians, explains in 
what conformity to Christ consists: “God has predestined us to be 
his adopted sons in Jesus Christ” (Ephes. 1: 5). 

By the same decree we are predestined to become conformable 
to Christ and the adopted sons of God. To be predestined to fellow- 
ship with Christ, in the thought of St. Paul, is to be predestined to 
divine sonship, for there is only one Son of God. ‘‘And we are able 
to become adopted sons of God,” says St. Thomas, “only through 
our union with Jesus Christ” (Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Galatians). By sharing His life, Christ enables us to participate 
in His sonship which he possesses in a transcendent way. We are 
adopted by reason of our likeness to Christ and of our participation 
in His sonship. Our adoption is nothing else but this conformity 
with the Son. We prolong in the same way the eternal sonship of 
the Word and are taken up with Him in the same filial stream toward 
the father, “in sinu Patris,” in the unity of the same Spirit. 

To live the life of Christ or to live the life of God, as a child of 
the heavenly Father, is one and the same thing. If the Christian 
is another Christ, it is because by Christ and with Christ, He is 
the son of God. The Christian is another Christ, another son of 
God: the two terms express the same truth and define the word 
Christian in its deepest meaning. 

“As a result it follows that conformity to Christ, adoption, holi- 
” says Dom Thibaut; “these terms 
in the deepest meaning are interchangeable. This is why you will 
see Dom Marmion constantly reestablishing our ideals of sanctity 
sometimes by the splendor of our grace of adoption; sometimes by 
the perfecting of our conformity to Christ.” (L’Idée Maitresse de la 
Doctrine de Dom Marmion, Belgium: Maredsous, 1946, p. 37.) 
God wishes His adopted sons to become more and more conform- 
able to His natural Son and identify themselves with Him in the 
same filial life. 

To what school of spirituality does Dom Marmion belong? 
From what sources does he draw his rich and illuminating doctrine 
which is so admirably adapted to our times? Had he been asked 
this question, he probably would have replied in the words of St. 
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Paul: “Ego autem Christi; 1 do not claim any school or any spiritual 
author; I belong to the great schools of Christ and His Church.” 
Although he may have been inspired by certain spiritual authors, 
notably St. Francis de Sales, Cardinal de Bérulle, and Msgr. Gay, 
from whom he has taken certain ideas and from which he has drawn 
certain expressions, he does not depend upon any of them. The 
influence which these authors exercised on his work is not sufficient- 
ly profound to conclude that he was really dependent upon them 
and that he was attached to their school. 

Over and above all schools of spirituality, Dom Marmion prin- 
cipally based his doctrine on the great treasure of Revelation, the 
primary source of all spirituality, and makes use of all its richness. 
He goes to the very source of Christianity and gives us a magnificent 
synthesis of the whole spiritual life. 

The writer would not dare advance such a statement were it 
not based on greater testimonies than his own. One may be 
acquainted with the words of Pope Benedict XV to Monsignor 
Szepticky, Archbishop of Lemberg, in recommending to him Dom 
Marmion’s book, Christ the Life of the Soul: “Read this,” he said, 
““it is the pure doctrine of the Church.” 

It is the pure doctrine of the Church because it is the doctrine of 
the Gospel which teaches us to look upon God as Father and not 
as a strict judge or as an exacting lawgiver. God, Father: we, His 
children: the doctrine of our filial adoption in Jesus Christ, the 
central teaching of the Gospel, is the foundation of his spriritual 
doctrine. The message of Dom Marmion is none other than that 
of Jesus Christ. 

It is the doctrine of the Church because it is the same doctrine 
which the apostles, the followers of Jesus, did not cease to preach 
to the first Christians. ‘‘Dom Marmion,” says Monsignor Weber, 
“is the New Testament translated into doctrine, especially that of 
St. John and St. Paul.” Surely, the great Apostle must be pleased 
to recognize his doctrine in the works of Dom Marmion, to which 
he would willingly subscribe, and rejoices in seeing them so wide- 
spread and translated into several languages. 

It is the doctrine of the Church because it draws from the purest 
source of theology and dogma and rests upon the most beautiful 
texts of the Fathers and the Doctors who are the most faithful 
echo of Catholic doctrine. 

It is the pure doctrine of the Chruch admirably lived in Carmel 
by the greatest saint of modern times and sanctioned by the authori- 
ty of Supreme Pontiffs. Both Dom Marmion and Thérése of the 
Child Jesus, one in the doctor’s chair, the other hidden in her cloister, 
proclaim to the world the same message, and each in his special 
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way reminds us that we ought to live as children of the heavenly 
Father. 

We are then in the presence of a doctrine revealed by the same 
Holy Spirit, proclaimed to the world by St. John and St. Paul, and 
handed down by the Fathers and tradition. Dom Marmion has 
entrusted to us, in all its purity and freshness, this inspired doctrine 
which is the foundation of the whole Christian life. There is noth- 
ing to our knowledge, more spiritual, more evangelical, more Pauline, 
more traditional; it is simply — in the truest sense of the term— 
Christian. This is the meaning of the words of the Holy Father 
quoted above. Nor can one find a better eulogy of Marmion’s 
doctrine. Dom Marmion repeatedly reminds us of the purest 
spirit of Christianity. It is not the doctrine of one man nor of one 
school but the doctrine of the Church. 

God watches over His Church. At each epoch of its history, 
He sends doctors, masters, guides, and saints which it needs to 
accomplish His work of redemption and sanctification. It is not 
unlikely that Dom Marmion, in the providence of God, may be 
the man raised up in the twentieth century to bring Catholic spiritu- 
ality back to its purest source and to remind us of the central truths 
of Christianity. ‘Anyone who undertakes to write the history of 
religious life in the twentieth century,” says D. Mohlberg, “must 
begin with the writings of Dom Marmion.” 

What is the spirit of Dom Marmion? Let us allow him to reveal 
it to us through a personal exercise of piety, to which he faithfully 
adhered and which, as his biographer tells us, he practiced to the 
end of his life. During the Divine Office, at the Gloria Patri which 
concludes each psalm, he made a short mental prayer: “Heavenly 
Father, give me the spirit of adoption.” 

The spirit of adoption or the filial spirit: these expressions sum 
up the spirit of Dom Marmion. The saints, in spite of certain 
resemblances, have a personal physiognomy and a spirit which dis- 
tinguishes one from the other. Some of them, following the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, strive to imitate a particular virtue of Christ, 
His poverty, His charity, His humility, or His obedience; others 
attach themselves to a particular stage or mystery of His life, such 
as His Passion or the Eucharist. Dom Marmion attaches himself 
by preference to the fundamental doctrine of Christianity and makes 
it the center of his interior life and of his predilection: Our filial 
adoption in Fesus Christ. This is why he wished to imitate Christ, 
not in this or in that virtue, but to make Him the foundation of 
his interior life; his filial orientation with the Father, in a word his 
filial attitude. 

Just as Francis of Assisi wished to be impregnated with the spirit 
of Christ’s poverty and St. Ignatius with the spirit of His obedience, 
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Dom Marmion’s quest for sanctity led him to assimilate the filial 
spirit of Christ. All the work of his sanctification tended toward 
this ideal: to become more and more like Christ and to imitate His 
filial spirit in respect to the Father. From the time of his novitiate, 
Dom Marmion had this ideal and determination to be a son of God 
with Christ. We find in his personal notes the following passage: 


Feast of the Sacred Heart (1887). I felt to day that we are pleasing 
to God in proportion as we are conformable to Jesus Christ, especially 
in His interior dispositions. Tais is why a childlike confidence in pray- 
er, in spite of our sins, is so pleasing to God. “I know that Thou al- 
ways hearest Me,” said Jesus. We are the adopted children of God, 
and should always, in all humility and simplicity treat Him as a Father. 
(Dom Raymund Thibaut, Un Maitre de la Vie Spirituelle, Belgium, 
Maredsous, 1953, p. 69) 


Several months later he returned to the same thought. In the 
entry for April 1888 he writes: 


the more miserable, weak and unworthy I am to be heard, the more 
should I cover myself with the merits of Jesus; and strong in the faith 
I have in them, I should approach the throne of God, that infinite 
mercy of my Father, trusting as firmly to be heard through Jesus, as 
He did pro sua reverentia, when He said, “I know that Thou hearest 
Me always.” This is the true spirit of adoption. (Jbid., p. 78). 


This ideal of being a child of the heavenly Father asserted itself 
more and more as he advanced in religious life; but it is especially 
pronounced during his stay in Louvain (April 1899 to September 
1909) when he wished to live intensely the filial spirit of Christ 
in the bosom of the Father. 

From many beautiful passages we find in his notes written dur- 
ing this time, we cite only one which sums up all the others and ad- 
mirably describes his interior life and gives his true spirit: 


April 22, 1906.... Each state of Our Lord works in us, like a 
Sacrament, according to our faith, and produces the effects correspond- 
ing to this state. But there is a fundamental state of Jesus which 
underlies all the others: “‘The Only-begotten Son Who is in the bosom 
of the Father.’ That is His sanctuary which He never leaves. In 
the manger, at Nazareth, upon the cross, even at the moment when 
he cried out: “My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 
* + * 


One with Jesus, we are in sinu Patris, in the bosom of the Father... 
in His love and in His infinite mercy. 

. it supposes a deep abasement and contempt of ourselves, so much 
the greater in that we are so near to this infinite holiness. It supposes, 
too, that we lean upon Jesus, “Who of God is made unto wisdom, and 
justice, and sanctification, and redemption.” All this is done in the 
bosom of the Father, with the spirit of sons of adoption, is of im- 
mense price. 

At times the thought of our weakness, of our stains, of our un- 
worthiness may come to alarm us. This ought to humiliate us and 
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make us abase ourselves before God, but not frighten us, for we are 
in sinu Patris, it is with Jesus and in Him that we are there, and the 
greater our miseries the more our faith and our confidence in Him, 
honors Him. For Jesus identifies Himself so much with us that, in 
the strength of our faith, we come before God in the name of Jesus, 
it is His Beloved Son whom He sees poor, weak, and miserable (such 

as He was in His Passion). (Jdid., p. 186). 

One sees from these quotations what the spirit of Dom Marmion 
was: a filial spirit. He had no other desire than to be truly son with 
the Son of God and to live hidden in God with Christ in the same 
filial spirit. 

To make himself conformable to Christ, to live the life of Christ, 
to make Christ live in him, to act in the name of Christ, to form 
Christ in himself, to be clothed with Christ, to nourish the senti- 
ments of Christ, to believe in Christ — all expressions used by St. 
Paul — occur repeatedly in his writings. They may be summed up 
in the formula: to fill oneself with the filial spirit of Christ, to de- 
velop a filial heart and a filial attitude toward God. Ina word: 
to identify oneself with Christ in his filial life. It is impossible to 
mention, one after the other, characteristics of this filial spirit. 
Let us say simply that this filial spirit expresses in a filial note our 
relationship with God: filial love, filial confidence, filial obedience, 
and filial abandonment. 

We cannot pause longer over this filial spirit manifest in the 
prayers, the Mass, the Holy Communion, and in all Dom Marmion’s 
exercises of piety. This spirit permeates his whole spirituality, 
animates his interior life, and establishes unity in his soul. It 
would be necessary to cite at length the last chapters of his bi- 
ography, Un Maitre de Vie Spirituelle. The titles which well ex- 
press the filial orientation of the interior life of Dom Marmion are: 
“To Live as a Child of the Heavenly Father,” “The Fruits of 
Adoption,” “‘Spiritu Mecum,” “‘To the Father’s House.” One may 
also read with profit in Dom Thibaut’s, L’Jdée Maitresse de al Doc- 
trine de Dom Marmion, chapter VII entitled “The Filial Spirit in 
the Life of Dom Marmion.” 

From what source did Dom Marmion derive his filial spirit and 
how has he come to such a profound conviction of his divine filia- 
tion in Jesus? Dom Marmion often meditated and made his own 
St. Paul’s texts on our filial adoption. He continually nourished 
his soul and strengthened his spiritual life at this divine source, 
and if one can say that the heart of Paul was the heart of Christ, 
one can say with equal truth: the spirit of Dom Marmion is the spirit 
of St. Paul. 

We have already explained how, according to the doctrine of 
St. Paul, the Christian is a member of Christ, a son of God. The 
spirit which animates him is none other but the spirit of Christ. 
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And the spirit of Christ is above all a spirit of poverty, of obedience, 
of charity, of humility, a filial spirit. This is its dominant note and 
fundamental characteristic. This filial sonship in Jesus is to him 
everything; all his thoughts are permeated with this filial character. 
This attitude toward the Father, the Christian must imitate. From 
the time we are united with Christ, the only Son of God, we live 
His life and, animated with His filial spirit, we may call His Father 
our Father. 

The Christian spirit, the spirit of Christ, the filial spirit: the 
Christian spirit, then, is a filial spirit. To go to the Father in the 
filial spirit of Christ: such must be the ideal of the Christian. The 
Christian is a son of God through Christ; the spirit of the children 
of God, says St. Paul, is a spirit of filial adoption. ‘For whosoever 
are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God. For you have 
not received the spirit of bondage again in fear; but you have received 
the spirit of adoption of sons, whereby we cry: Abba, Father! (Rom. 
8: 14-15). 

Monsignor Gay, who understood well the doctrine of the great 
Apostle on divine affiliation says, “our spirit, St. Paul asserts, the 
whole divine spirit which is in us is the spirit of sons. It comes 
to us through Jesus; it is the same spirit of Jesus, the eldest, the 
unique Son, and it is in this spirit that we cry to God: Father! 
Father! To be permeated with the spirit of Christ or to be perme- 
ated with the filial spirit is all one for St. Paul and for Dom Mar- 
mion.” 

It is the spirit of St. Benedict which he wished to inculcate in 
his monks to make them perfect Christians. His Rule may be re- 
garded as an abridgement of Christianity and as a means of living 
the Christian life in all its fullness. St. Benedict asks his monks 
to go to God as a Father. In his Encyclical Letter Fulgens Radi- 
atur, published on the occasion of the fourteenth centenary of the 
death of St. Benedict, Pius XII says that this spirit is one of the 
greatest lessons which the great Legislator of monks has bequeath- 
ed us: 


The holy Patriarch has left us another lesson and admonition of which 
our age stands so much in need, namely, that God is not only to be 
honored and adored but must be loved as a Father with great charity. 


Dom Marmion, one of the greatest disciples of St. Benedict, 
understood this truth that by living completely the one, we also 
live the other. The great merit of this monk is that he brings us 
back to the spirit of the Gospel by reminding us of the true relation 
which exists between God and us; it is through His likeness to us 
that we become like Him, briefly; it is the spirit by which we go to 
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Him. Dom Marmion is, after St. Paul, the great master of the 
filial spirit and the doctor of divine adoption. 

In closing, may I express one wish? This wish is to see the pro- 
fessors in our seminaries and scholasticates, the spiritual directors 
in our colleges and schools, the superiors of our communities of men 
and women, the teachers of catechism, in a word, all those who are 
charged with the care of souls draw freely from the divine source 
and make known to all souls entrusted to their care the doctrine 
and the work of Dom Marmion. 

From heaven, where he reposes eternally with Christ in the 
bosom of the Father, Dom Marmion continues to cry out with St. 


Paul: “You are the sons of God, live as children of the heavenly 
Father.” 


Benedictine Institute of Sacred Theology 


was opened this summer. The fruit of several years of 

prayer and planning, the Institute embraces the threefold 
purpose of providing for Benedictine Sisters a spiritual formation 
according to the mind of St. Benedict, an adequate intellectual 
training for teaching religion at all academic levels, and a practical 
apostolic pattern for exercising the “good zeal” toward all members 
of the Mystical Body. 

The vital impulse for founding the school comes from our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII, who, in addressing the Major Superiors of 
Religious Women at their meeting in Rome in 1952, urged them 
to increase the educational and religious training of their Sisters in 
order that they might meet the increasing demands and problems 
of our day. In response also to the often repeated wishes of the 
Abbot Primate, the Most Reverend Bernard Kaelin, O.S.B., the 
Benedictine Abbots in 1956 proposed that a School of Theology for 
Sisters be established. Definite organization was begun in October, 
1957, and episcopal approval granted on the Feast of St. Scho- 
lastica, 1958. 

Established at the College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota, 
the new Benedictine Institute is under the administration of a com- 
mittee of Benedictine Mothers, a director, and an assistant director. 
The administration committee includes the Reverend Mother Richar- 
da Peters, chairman, Convent of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minne- 
sota; the Reverend Mother Carmelita Quinn, secretary, Benedictine 
Convent of Perpetual Adoration, Clyde, Missouri; and the Reverend 
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Mother Alfred Schroll, Mount St. Scholastica Convent, Atchison, 
Kansas. 

The Reverend Paschal Botz, O.S.B., S.T.D., a monk of St. John’s 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, professor in St. John’s Seminary 
and editor of Sponsa Regis, is director of the school. He is assisted 
by Sister Anthony Wagner, head of the theology department of the 
College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota. 

Without pretending to exhaust the field of theology or claim- 
ing the equivalent of the professional training received by priests, 
in a program extending through five summers, the school proposes 
to be an institute of higher study offering a fulness of treatment 
and a scientific and scholarly approach to theology in its various 
aspects. To glorify God in the world today and to seek His King- 
dom in an intelligent manner require a solid understanding of doc- 
trine and a deeper penetration into the mysteries of our holy Faith. 
Academically, then, the school of theology will conform with the 
requirements laid down by the Sacred Congregation of Religious for 
affiliation with Regina Mundi, the Pontifical Institute for Sisters 
established in Rome in 1954. 

The program of studies for the first summer session, extending 
from June 23 to August | this year, includes courses in Dogmatic 
and Moral Theology, Sacred Scripture, and Church History. In 
keeping with the cosmopolitan spirit of Benedictinism, the professors 
of theology bring to the Institute a wealth of experience gained at 
home and abroad. Faculty members are the Right Reverend Abbot 
Aidan Williams, O.S.B., S.T.D., moral theologian at Regina Mundi; 
the Reverend Conrad Louis, O.S.B., S.T.D., S.S.L., St. Meinrad’s 
Archabbey; the Reverend Roger Schoenbechler, O.S.B., Ph.L., 
S.T.L., St. John’s Abbey; and the Reverend Paschal Botz, O.S.B., 
S.T.D., St. John’s Abbey. 

In addition to the specific courses, lectures will be given on mental 
health and spirituality and on the relationship of philosophy and 
theology by the Reverend Noel Mailleux, O.P., professor of psychol- 
ogy at the University of Montreal, and the Reverend Eleutherius 
Winance, O.S.B., a monk of St. André Abbey, Belgium, who holds 
a degree from the University of Louvain. 

Such then are the auspicious beginnings of the Benedictine Insti- 
tute of Sacred Theology. What it will mean in years to come to 
the 7,000 American Benedictine Sisters, whom it will affect, remains 
in the provident will of God. He will bless the work in the measure 
in which all unite in seeking His kingdom and His truth. 















One of Our Most Precious Heritages 


Sister Luanne Meagher, O.S.B. 


of languages which have been destined to know an extraordinary 

expansion, to spread over whole continents, and even to cross 
oceans to become an international medium of communication. 
This, providentially, was the role of Latin, not only in antiquity, 
but for many succeeding centuries. First the Roman eagles, later 
the cross of Christ opened up the path for this language which was 
to play so important a part in the intellectual and religious de- 
velopment of the world. 

Under the influence of Christianity, a new linguistic form of 
Latin, distinctly Christian, arose and from it a_ well-developed 
tongue Liturgical Latin evolved. The first two centuries, however, 
were largely a period of transition from Christian Greek to Christian 
Latin. By the middle of the third century the official language of 
the Church became Latin. At this time we find bishops, Cornelius 
for instance, using Greek in letters addressed to the East, Latin in 
those addressed to the West. The conservatism of the Romans can 
be seen in the fact that official inscriptions were still written in 
Greek until the end of the third century. Pope Cornelius, in fact, 
was the first pope to have a Latin inscription on his tomb. 

Earlier, however, Christian Latin had found its way into literary 
works, Tertullian being the first to introduce the colorful colloquial 
speech of Christians, with newly-coined words where he saw fit, 
into his literary works. And this was a far more revolutionary act 
than anyone of us today suspects. Minucius Felix, on the other 
hand, remained true to the literary classical tradition, rejecting all 
Christian neologisms (which he might so aptly have employed) in 
his Octavius. Cyprian followed the example of Tertullian, but there 
were other Christian writers who were more timid. Even as late 
as the fourth century, Lactantius tried to avoid offending his cul- 
tivated readers on the grounds that “the language and style of 
bible translations kept many ‘intellectuals’ from adopting Chris- 
tianity.” 

But for the most part after the Edict of Constantine in 313, this 
timidity disappeared, and from being a typical group language, 
Christian Latin was now on its way to being accepted as a means 
of communication between all who professed Christianity. Hilary 
of Poitiers, in the fourth century, was the first to express the idea 
that language in a polished form can become a suitable instrument 
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I: the history of mankind, there have been only a limited number 
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for honoring God (thus anticipating the development of Liturgical 
Latin). Under him, too, the technical terminology of theological 
thought begins to grow, though Tertullian had earlier laid the founda- 
tion for this particular form of Latin. 

It was the writers of the fourth and fifth century, however, who 
brought Christian Latin to maturity, Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, 
Paulinus, and Prudentius. The first three especially made a unique 
contribution. Ambrose, with the background of a typical Roman 
official, influenced largely by Greek writers, developed an easy, 
naturally elegant style, that of a cultured statesman and a busy 
bishop, but so typically Christian as to offend the schoolmaster 
Augustine until God’s grace moved him to think differently. 
Augustine, the pagan teacher of rhetoric, after his conversion soon 
was using Christian Latin in his sermons; in The City of God, he used 
it rhetorically; in his Confessions, he created a typical Christian 
style, inspired by biblical tradition and influenced by the popular 
speech of his fellow Christians. He also played no inconsiderable 
part in building up theological terminology. In his Letters, Jerome 
displayed a somewhat stiff, rhetorical style, but in his masterpiece, 
the Vulgate, he gave early Christian Latin a literary form without 
abandoning tradition, for in that work he demonstrated how well 
ke could adapt his style and language of the older versions of the 
Bible to the more mature Latin of the fourth century. 

By this time we have then a consolidated Christian language 
in which new theological words have been coined, in which biblical 
language, style and vocabulary had been fixed (to remain so for 
almost twenty centuries), and a new literary style which drew its 
inspiration largely from the Bible. 

The greatest achievement of the fourth century, however, was 
the creation of a sacred, hieratic language, a topic which cannot 
be treated within the limits of this article. 

At the same time that the language of the Roman liturgy was 
finding a definitive form, a new phenomenon arose, that is, the de- 
velopment of Christian Latin poetry, appearing first of all in the 
form of hymns. The Christian poets, in the beginning, had for 
the most part taken over the old classical forms and meters, (par- 
ticularly in their paraphrases of the Bible where the epic form could 
so easily be used) and had shunned the distinctly Christian elements 
so as not to tarnish or belittle the classical standards. There was 
a tendency, too, to write poetic hymns in prose, after the fashion 
of the biblical psalms, though this met with vigorous opposition on 
the part of those who believed that Latin poetry could only be writ- 
ten in the classical meters. It took an Ambrose, toward the end of 
the fourth century, to give life to a specific poetic form which com- 
bined the Christian elements with the old Roman traditions. This 
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beginning is at the root of the great bulk of medieval Latin poetry 
with its incomparable hymns, such as Dies Irae and the Stabat Mater. 

Another phenomenon of interest in the fourth and fifth centuries 
is the development of the language of the pontifical chancery. With 
the growth and consolidation of the West, and the downfall of the 
Roman Empire, pontifical Rome became the center of ecclesiastical 
administration. It was quite to be expected that this administra- 
tion should borrow many of the elements of the imperial govern- 
ment, and model its official documents, linguistically speaking, on 
the style and speech of older Roman documents.' Thus there de- 
veloped what may be called the language of the papal chancery, 
a language that was conservative, formalistic, typically Roman, 
completely different from the colloquial speech of the Christians, 
and equally different from Christian literary Latin. Its style was 
polished, with many of the paragraphs ending in quantitative 
clausulae, which only after centuries gave way to rhythmic phrases. 

From this language of the pontifical chancery originated the 
language of Canon Law, essentially technical, and again at variance 
with the other types previously mentioned. The style and language 
of official pontifical documents have continued to follow the pat- 
tern set in the fifth century (about which we know a great deal since 
we have many of the letters of this era in the Vienna Corpus), and 
continues to influence the style of papal documents and encyclicals 
in our own day. In fact, these last are much closer to the pontifical 
language of the fifth century than to the pastoral style of St. Leo 
the Great or his contemporaries. 

By the end of the fifth century we have, then, Christian Latin 
in various forms, colloquial, biblical, papal, and literary. On these 
forms medieval Latin was to be based. 

One might have expected the Christians to have early establish- 
ed their own schools, but curiously enough, this was not the case. 
Life and school were two different things. The Church, to begin 
with, made no provision for education other than that found in the 
classical schools,? despite the fulminations of the Fathers along the 
way. And this meant that from very early times, a connection was 
established between the ancient classics and Christianity. The 
pagan authors continued to be taught, and all the time Christian 
Latin went its own way. 

But with the coming of the Germanic tribes, there was an al- 
most complete breakdown of the classical schools, which for the 
most part ceased to exist at the end of the fifth and the beginning 

1. As an example, one might cite the use of creare, used by ancient Rome to designate 
the conferring of power on officials, i.e., dictators, consuls, ete., a term which the Church 
still uses when it “‘creates’’ cardinals, monsignori, etc. 


2. H. I. Marrou, 4 History of Education in Antiquity. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1956, p. 317. 
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of the sixth century. Through individual teaching, priests endeavor- 
ed to save a minimum of classical and Christian culture. In France, 
the bishops in their own towns taught Latin to the little lads who 
were making the priesthood their goal. 

Actually, during this period liturgy was the culture-saving factor, 
and it was the Irish and the Anglo-Saxons who kept the Christian 
tradition alive in a period during which European civilization was 
at low ebb. When Augustine went to England, he took with 
him the Bible and the works of Gregory the Great, and it was from 
these two major sources, as well as from the liturgy in action (if 
one may so speak) that the Anglo-Saxons got both their Christian 
Latin and their culture. Later this was the heritage they trans- 
mitted to Europe. 

When Charlemagne took steps to revive education in his em- 
pire, he tried to restore classical education (which is what the early 
Christians had) and to bring back the liturgy in the spirit of the 
early Christians. Recognizing that Latin was an indispensable and 
natural element of Christian civilization and of the life of the 
Roman church, Charlemagne set out to improve the Latin of his 
day. Hesaw the necessity of securing the correct texts of the psalms 
and other liturgical prayers, but he began by insisting on the basic 
elements as his famous letter to the Abbot of Fulda and his monks 
testifies wherein he writes, urging them, “‘not only not to neglect 
the study of letters but to study them eagerly . . . so that you may 
more easily and correctly penetrate the mysteries of the divine 
scriptures.”* The impetus he gave to the study did more than cor- 
rect the uncouth speech of his subjects. It initiated the dual spirit 
of the Carolingian Renaissance in which there was a real interest, 
on the one hand, in profane classical texts, and on the other, in 
traditional Christian Latin. 

It should be noted, too, that the Irish-Anglo-Saxon influence 
brought its weight to bear on the Christian elements of Latin. It 
would therefore be somewhat of a mistake to conclude, as Traube 
did, that all medieval Latin was dominated by the tradition of 
pagan antiquity. The elements of Christian Latin were passed on 
during this time by the liturgy and by Christian life in general. 

But always there were also persons interested in pagan antiquity, 
humanists who tracked down ancient manuscripts, who imitated the 
classical writers, and who mixed the classical and Christian elements 
in their own writings. We see an interest in the classics for their 
own value only in men like Lupus of Ferrieres, a ninth-century 
abbot who was an indefatigable manuscript-hunter,‘ or again in 


3. Charlemagne, “De litteris colendis,” Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Boretius, 
Leges, 11, 1, p. 79. The translation is that of the writer. 
4. See C. H. Beeson, Lupus of Ferrieres as Scribe and Text Critic. Cambridge, 1930. 
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tenth-century Gerbert (later Sylvester I1) who resembled Lupus 
in his love of the classics, his enthusiasm for collecting manuscripts, 
and in his excellent Latin style. In the twelfth century, John of 
Salisbury, pupil of Abelard and secretary to Thomas a Becket, later 
bishop of Chartres, stands out as an ardent humanist, with a wide 
acquaintance with the classics, and an unusually fine Latin style, 
modelled on that of Cicero. 


By the time we get to the Latin of the twelfth century, the dual- 
ism of the language with its classical and Christian tradition is no 
longer apparent. This has rather given way to a unity in which 
both elements find their place, and in which Latin, the mouthpiece 
of the Church and also the mouthpiece of higher culture, is recog- 
nized as a living language. It is subject to change, to development, 
unlike the language of the later humanists which was artificial, 
fixed, and written and spoken according to the standards of the 
classical writers of the Golden Age of Roman Literature. 


At the end of the twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, a new off-shoot appears in the form of scholastic Latin. 
It arose as a result of the need for new terminology in abstract, 
philosophical thinking. It was influenced largely by the Greek 
philosophers, first Plato, then Aristotle, as well as by the theological 
terminology developed by the Fathers of the Church in the fourth 
and fifth centuries. The result was a new technical Latin, affect- 
ing in no way the whole spiritual and every-day life of the Christian 
as had happened in the earlier centuries. In a sense, it was a nar- 
rowing of medieval Latin, and it came at a time when the work of 
medieval Latin was already beginning to be done by the vernacular 
languages. These came to be used more and more in literature, 
but Latin still remained the language of the schools, of the medieval 
universities, and the language of the liturgy. 


The next change in Latin came with the Renaissance. Miss 
Mohrmann suggests, however, that the influence of the Italian 
Renaissance on the Church has been overrated,’ and that it was 
more effective in the field of art and in ecclesiastical monuments 
than elsewhere. It was easy enough to pull down monuments and 
erect new ones (as we have learned in our own day), but it was much 
more difficult to root out of the heart of Christian Europe a living 
linguistic tradition which had been there for centuries. This is not 
to say that there were not attempts made to “‘classicize” the Latin 
of the liturgy, as we shall see, for there were humanists who en- 
deavored to do that very thing. 


5. See Christine Mohrmann, “Vie Rolle des Lateins in der Kirche des Westens,” Theo- 
logische Ravue. Miinster, 1956, 1 ff. This article is undoubtedly the best single presentation 
of the role of Latin in the Church, through the centuries, that I have seen. 
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Interestingly enough, the strongest opposition to classicizing the 
liturgical text came from the North, probably because the Reforma- 
tion had strong roots there, and had never been favorable to the 
pagan elements which came in through Italy, and, too, because one 
of the tenets of the Reformation was to go back to the Bible. 

The Italians were more susceptible to Renaissance ideals, for 
classical Latin literature was all part of their glorious past, that 
“glory that was Rome.” The Counter-Reformation, however, put 
an end to the exuberant tendencies of the Renaissance, especially 
such unhappy figures of speech as those that compared Fesus Christus 
Redemptor to Iuppiter Maximus, Our Lady to Venus, and the shep- 
herds of the Nativity scene to Virgil’s counterparts in his pastoral 
poetry. 

To be more specific about the whole Renaissance period and 
Latin: when Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini became Pius II in 1459, 
the Renaissance poets gloried in the beginning of a new golden age. 
But their joy was short-lived. The new pontiff soon declared that 
he was laying aside Aeneas and becoming Pius, since the pagan 
revival was not compatibile with his position of Christ’s vicar. 
This announcement, however, did not wipe out the influence of the 
novae poetae. Likewise the Aeneas in the new pope, like ‘the old 
man’ in most of us, did not die immediately. But a speech he made 
at the end of his life, at a congress at Mantua, containing a solemn 
prayer in the traditional, biblical style,* makes it clear that by the 
time of his death he had returned to the Christian tradition. 

Something similar happened in the case of Erasmus, who in late 
life abandoned his adherance to the more severe classicism of his 
earlier years. This is proved in his amusing dialogue, Ciceronianus, 
which was a brilliant satire on the adoption of pagan terminology 
by Renaissance writers. The papal court was criticized for its use 
of pagan words, and Erasmus asks why Juppiter Maximus is pre- 
ferred to Fesus Christus Redemptor? Why patres conscripti rather 
than sancti fideles? Even Cicero, Erasmus says, were he living, 
would not consider the name of God less elegant that that of Jup- 
piter Maximus. 

In Rome, under Paul II, successor to Pius II, Neo-Latin met 
with rebuffs. Paul closed the Roman Academy which, he believed, 
was fostering paganism. But with Leo X in the chair of Peter in 
1500, the pope was again a professed admirer of Latin poetry of 
pagan inspiration. Leo’s secretary, Pietro Bembo (later a cardinal) 
actually paraphrased the martyrdom of St. Stephen’ in words we 
would consider ludicrous. He referred to Christ as ‘““Minerva sprung 


6. See Georg Ellinger, Geschichte der en Literatur Deutschlands im sech- 
sehnten Jahrhundert: Berlin-Leipzig, 1929, 
t Acts, 7, 56. 
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from the head of Jove,” and to the Holy Spirit as “the breath of the 
celestial zephyr.” Bembo’s whole aim was to eliminate from the 
liturgy and the Divine Office “maculum illum” (that stain), burned 
in by people who knew nothing about elegant writing, and to return 
to the Latin standards of Augustan Rome. Under his influence, 
Leo X charged Zaccaria Ferreri to revise the hymns of the church 
year. By the time this edition was published,* Leo was dead. A 
characteristic product of its age, the translation was no improve- 
ment but as a recent critic says, “‘a pale and shoddy imitation of 
the splendid chants of a grander and holier age.’’® Leo’s successor, 
Hadrian VI, happily had little admiration for the work, and did 
nothing further about the hymns. Clement VII, next in succession, 
was equally disinterested, and recommended the hymns for private 
prayer. There we leave them. It should be noted, though that 
the Italian Renaissance movement always remained on the fringes 
of the spiritual life of the Church. In 1527 the sack of Rome final- 
ly ended the puerile attempts of the Italian Renaissance writers to 
inject pagan divinities and classical speech into Christian Latin. 

With the rise of the Jesuits new methods of teaching classical 
Latin were introduced which influenced the Church more than the 
Renaissance. These men took as their norm the Latin of the class- 
ical age, without yielding to the pagan tendencies of Renaissance 
Rome. Cicero and Virgil became their models. So again there 
arose a dual spirit, healthy in tone, one that propagated rigorous 
classicism, and at the same time retained an interest in early Chris- 
tial Latin literature. DuCange, for instance, the author of the 
famous glossary of medieval Latin, was a pupil of the Jesuits. But 
a little later we have a Jesuit like Francois Vavasseur, who para- 
phrased the book of Job in Latin hexameters, and whose epigrams 
were a good imitation of Martial. Almost boastingly he reports 
that for sixty years he had studiously avoided every word DuCange 
so laboriously assembled. 

Under the influence of humanistic tendencies, Urban VIII (last 
of the humanist popes) ordered the correction of the meter of the 
hymns and set up a congregation to correct the breviary. Its 
members, drawn from different ecclesiastical circles, were as a whole 
conservative. They worked for more historical accuracy in the 
lessons of the second nocturn, and most of their changes there, all 
for the good, were accepted by the Pope in September 1671. 

It was otherwise with the hymns. The committee had not favor- 
ed subjecting them to the metrical laws of classical poetry, but the 
work was somehow turned over to four Jesuits who found almost 
a thousand instances where the Latin deviated from the purity of 


8. Hymni novi ecclesiastici, Rome, 1525. 
9. Pius Parsch, The Breviary Explained. St. Louis: B. Herder, 1952, p. 25. 
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classical poetry. In trying to apply the rules of metrical poetry 
(which is quantitative) to the rhythmic poetry of many medieval 
hymns, the correctors were endeavoring to unify two different 
systems which were completely at variance with one another. All 
hymns not in accord with the classical meters were considered 
“‘barbarous.”” Thomas Aquinas’ hymns, Pangue Lingua, Sacris 
Solemnis, etc., were characterized as “composed in Etruscan 
rhythm.” In their revision, the Jesuits made about nine hundred 
fifty changes (or more), completely redoing two hymns, Conditor 
Alme Siderum and Tibi Splendor Patris. Urban VIII then put this 
version into the official text of the Roman breviary where the hymns 
still almost shout for restoration to their original form. As a critic 
said then, ‘““The Latinity was no doubt improved, but the poetry 
was gone.” 

Since the seventeenth century, there have been no notable de- 
velopments in Christian Latin until the new Latin Psalter appeared.” 

Actually there are but two things for us to do today: to learn to 
know classical Latin in its own place, and secondly to keep intact 
Christian Latin as one of our most precious heritages. Neither the 
Latin of the chancery (which never was the language of life or of 
the liturgy) nor Ciceronian Latin has ever been considered the 
language of the universal life of the Church. Unless we want a 


hodgepodge, we must not mix up elements that are completely at 
variance. And if we are to be faithful to our Benedictine ideals, 
we have no other alternative than to be faithful to the language of 
prayer, which has its roots in early Christian Latin. Classical Latin 
in its place — Christian Latin, in all its ramifications, in its proper 
place: this is the only course that will ever satisfy us. 


10. For a discussion of this the reader is referred to an article by the present writer, 
“The New Latin Psalter,” American Benedictine Review, V (Autumn, 1954), 215-232. 
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Sister Teresa Ann Doyle, O.S.B. 


his sister, Elizabeth Wright, a Dominican nun, are con- 

cerned almost exclusively with God as the ultimate reality 
and with man’s life on the supernatural plane. While the 
content of 4 Spirituale Consolation and The Wayes to Perfect Re- 
ligion' are classical and traditional in content, John Fisher does not 
hesitate to call into play the senses and imagination in order to 
elucidate his theme and add to its effectiveness. The saint ex- 
plicitly states that Elizabeth is to read the works when her soul: 


Th works of Bishop Fisher, humanist and saint, written for 


. is dull and vnlustie without devotion, neyther disposed to prayer, 
nor to any other good works, may be sturred or quickened agayne 
by fruiteful meditacion. (.4 Spirituale Consolation, p. 351). 


The fact that Fisher penned both works on the eve of his martyr- 
dom, when he was a prisoner in London Tower, gives them a special 
poignancy. 

Some biographers of Bishop Fisher contend that 4 Spirituale 
Consolation reflects in no way the state of his own soul or that of 
his sister’s. Mayor, the editor of the Early English Text edition 
of the English Works of the saint, comes nearer the truth when he 
says: “but these,” the works addressed to his sister, “no doubt are 
the unfeigned utterance of a man trying his life by a severe ideal 
and conscious that he has fallen short of it, however exemplary 
that life may have appeared to his contemporaries or may now ap- 
pear to us.” This was undoubtedly the response of Elizabeth as 
she read the humble self-accusation of her saintly brother. After 
his martyrdom she must have read his letters and prayed to him 
with the loving conviction of an understanding heart. Father Vin- 
cent McNabb significantly remarks: “Only a saint’s delicacy of 
conscience saves” the work from “being grotesque exaggeration.’ 

A Spirituale Consolation is a variation on the udi sunt, de con- 
temptu mundi, and the ars moriendi themes, popular throughout the 
Middle Ages. It takes the form of the familiar address of the soul 
to the body type of literature. In this instance, as Krapp observes, 


1. A Spirituale Consolation and The Wayes to Perfect Religion are published in the 
English Works of John Fisher, edited by John Mayor, EETS, Oxford University Press, 1926, 
reprinted, 1935. Citations are from the reprint. 

2. Vincent McNabb, O.P., St. John Fisher. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1936, p. 35. 
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the debate is one-sided since the body is not permitted to answer.* 
In the beginning of the work Bishop Fisher urges his sister to make 
use of her senses in order to reproduce as far as possible “‘all the con- 
ditions of a man or woman, “sodaynlye taken and rauyshed by 
death.” He further advises her to read the work when she is alone, 
in quiet and at leisure. Otherwise, says Fisher, “It shall anon lose 
the virtue and quicness in storring and mouing your soule when 
you would ratherest haue it stirred.” A third recommendation is 
that Elizabeth begin the meditation with the prayer: Deus in ad- 
iutorium meum intende, Domine adiuvandum me festina. 

Bishop Fisher laments that death has called him before he has 
been able to carry out his good resolutions. He fears and trembles 
at the thought that perhaps hell with all its torments awaits him. 
The figure he employs to picture the suffering of hell has in it an 
autobiographical suggestion, when one recalls that the saint was of 
delicate constitution and had suffered much from illness through- 
out his life, and especially during those frightful months of imprison- 
ment. “It should be now vnto mee muche wearie,” he says, “one 
yeare continually to lye vpon a bed were it neuer so soft, how weary 
then shall it be to lye in the most painful fyre so many thousand 
of yeares without number?” The saintly Bishop regrets that he 
has not served God better. Had he been more faithful to Christ, 
he feels that in this hour of trial, he, like the saints, would look for- 
ward to death with joy. The whole of the prayer is an unfeigned 
expression of humility, coming from a man who knows values and 
views all things in the light of eternity. Motivating the prayer is 
the suggestion of a scruple that love alone may not prompt him 
to martyrdom. 

Fisher, then, launches forth into one of his best-known figures, 
that of a merchant caught in a storm at sea who in order to save 
himself throws away his riches. The saint fears that it may be 
merely to spare himself eternal peril that he now, at the eleventh 
hour, casts away his sloth and negligence. If only he had more 
time, he would amend of his own “‘free will and libertie.” 

The saintly bishop scans his life, and from the standpoint of 
God and eternity, it seems to him full of lost opportunities. This 
causes him to burst forth into that frightful tirade against the body, 
which seems foreign to the lips of the gentle Fisher, but is quite in 
keeping with the realism of sixteenth-century England. The pas- 
sage which opens with the apostrophe, “O corruptible body,” is 
often quoted. Speaking of the body he says: 


That brightnesse of thy eyes, that quickness in hearing, that lyuelinesse 
in thy other senses by naturall warmenesse, thy swuiftnesse and nible- 


3. George Krapp, The Rise of English Literary Prose. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1915, p. 168. 
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nesse, thy fayrenesse and bewtie. All these thou hast not of thy self, 

but were but lent vnto thee for a season, euven as a wall of earth 

that is fayre painted without for a season with freshe and goodly 
colours, and also gylted with golde, it appeareth goodly for a tyme. ... 

But when the colour falleth, and the gilting fallest away, then appear- 

eth it in hys owne lykenesse. (Jdid., p. 356). 

So will the body, continues Fisher, once beautiful and fresh, return 
to its “owne earthly colour.” Yet the sad spectacle of it all, de- 
clares Fisher, in his oratorical manner, is that: 

. my studie & care was aboute thee, either to apparel thee with some 
cloathes of diuers colours eyther to satisfie thy desirs in pleasant sightes 
in delectable hearings, in goodlye smelles, in sundries maner of tastings 
& touchings, either else to get thee ease and rest aswel in sleepe as 
otherwise. (Jdid., p. 357). 

Although Fisher exclaims that he is “wrapped in” sorrow and 
care, his regret is no idle lament. In it is mingled repentance and 
deep contrition, the sorrow for sin which comes from the “heart 
root,” the kind of contrition the Bishop speaks of in his commmenta- 
ry on Psalm CXXX. Like “Everyman” the body forsakes him, 
pleasures vanish like smoke, only his good deeds accompany him; 
yet few there were, comments Fisher, which were performed out 
of pure love. He, therefore urges his sister to profit by his experi- 
ence that she may not suffer in her last hour as he is now. But, 
unlike every man, Fisher is one of those saints to whom God has 
given the light to catch a glimpse of Him in this world and to see 
himself as he really is. Fisher’s interior suffering and desolation 
were all part of the purifying process of which the mystics speak. 
Perhaps it was the Dark Night which immediately precedes the 
fuller vision of God. As one of God’s priests it was granted him 
in a special way to drink of the chalice of suffering. But when the 
immolation was complete, joyously and triumphantly, he ascended 
to the God who had given joy to his youth. 

That Bishop Fisher, through the grace of God and resoluteness 
of will, succeeded in overcoming obstacles, even the subtle tempta- 
tions to which his sensitive nature exposed him, is abundantly evi- 
dent. As the day of his death drew nearer, those about him noticed 
his renewal of spirit and vitality. After his trial he turned to those 
who had accompanied him to the Tower gate, says Hughes, and 
spoke: 

with so lusty a courage, so amiable a countenance and with so fresh 

and lively colour, as he seemed rather to have come from a great feast 

or banquet, than from his arraignment, showing by all his gesture and 
outward countenance such joy and gladness, as it was easy to per- 


ceive how earnestly he desired to be in that blessed state for which 
he had so long laboured.* 
+ ee Hughes, St. John Fisher. London: Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, 1935, 


178. The aut — work on Fisher is John Lewis, Life of Dr. ‘John Fisher. London: Sana 
Lilly, 1855, 2 vols. 
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In view of John Fisher’s exalted position in the Mystical Body 
of Christ, his words on the intercession of the saints are especially 
significant. He says that the blessed in heaven are mindful of 
those on earth who have honored them; yet he regrets that he has 
not been sufficiently devoted “‘vnto their prayers” to have them as 
his “special friends.” Whether or not at the time of Fisher’s death 
Elizabeth fully realized the significance of the sacrifice her saintly 
brother was making, his words must gradually have burned their 
way into her soul. During the trying days of persecution the 
thoughts of the pains of hell and the sufferings of purgatory, as well 
as the love and mercy of God must have helped to steel her heart 
and soul against the possibility of physical torture and apostacy. 
Before pursuing the fate of Dortford convent and the adventures 
of Elizabeth, it might be well to consider a second work Fisher 
addressed to his sister. 

Biographers and anthologists, when they treat at all of The 
Wayes to Perfect Religion, seldom fail to point out the biographical 
feature of what might be called its prologue. In this section Fisher 
compares the hardships of religious life, its early rising, vigils, 
chanting, and similar disciplines to the trials the hunter endures 
for the sake of game. While the realistic scene may suggest John 
Fisher’s youthful interest in the chase, the work as a whole pene- 
trates those inner aspirations which help to explain his courage and 
his love. He may have been the “Hound of Heaven” but more 
truly was he the passionate lover. Nor does he hesitate to make 
use of imagery and phrases culled from the Canticle of Canticles 
to inspire Elizabeth. The general tone of the work gives the im- 
pression that love rather than fear should be a motivating force in 
her life as it was in his, despite the stern thoughts expressed in his 
earlier epistle. Love, he says, makes all things easy, and it is only 
the love of Christ which can give savor to religious life. But when 
a soul, referring to the figure of the chase, feels this scent “‘she should 
runne after hym (Christ) a pace.” 

Although Bishop Fisher would inspire in his sister a deep, per- 
sonal, sustaining love for Christ and to further this end he does not 
disdain the applicatio sensus recommended by St. Ignatius, he will 
tolerate no sentimentality. Perhaps this is why in the first four 
“considerations” Fisher places emphasis upon fundamental truths. 
He urges Elizabeth to consider that it was love which called her 
into being. In God’s creation there are all sorts of beings, yet she 
alone has been made to His image and likeness. This second con- 
sideration gives the author an opportunity of employing his fond- 
ness for enumerations and graphic descriptions. It is better, he 
says, to be a margarite than a pebble stone, bright gold than rusty 
iron, a goodly pheasant than a venemous serpent, a pretty fawn 
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than a foul toad, a reasonable soul than an unreasonable beast. 
Yet God might have made her any of these creatures ,even an owl, 
an ape, or a toad. In His goodness, however, God created her to 
His own image and endowed her with a mind and a heart which is 
capable of love. 

In the third consideration Fisher passes to the inestimable bless- 
ings of faith and emphasizes the sacrament of baptism as the source 
and foundation of the superstructure of the life and love he would 
have his sister enjoy. Through faith, he says, she has become a 
“partaker of all those graces and benefites that belong vnto the 
Christian people which bee so many and so great, that it passeth 
the wites of men, not onely to number, but also to think.” The 
fourth consideration brings before the mind of Elizabeth the mercy 
of Christ manifest in the sacrament of penance. Bishop Fisher 
bids his sister to “imprint deeply” upon her soul this “inestimable 
mercy.” Many other persons outside the faith, he tells her, have 
been denied the grace of repentance. The thought of forgiveness 
as well as of the mercy and love of God implied in the sacrament 
should, he says, “Pearce your harts and moue you mouche to loue 
him againe.” 

The last six considerations are concerned almost entirely with 
Christ as the Spouse of the soul. Fisher declares that he is in agree- 
ment with many holy doctors in holding that religious profession 
in its effects upon the soul is equivalent to a second baptism. Hav- 
ing once become the bride of Christ is not sufficient, says Fisher, 
the soul must continue to prepare herself by meditation, contempla- 
tion, tears of devotion, hearty love, and burning desire to enter 
after this transitory life into endless joy and bliss with Christ in 
heaven. Fisher, perhaps wishing to discountenance any form of 
pseudo-mysticism, places emphasis upon the efficacy of the sacra- 
ments in the process of purification and union. 

In the sixth consideration Fisher comments upon the comeliness 
and excellence of Christ. The allegory of the Christ-Knight, 
which appeared earlier in the 4ncren Riwle and elsewhere during 
the time that romance flourished, is here slightly altered. Christ 
is presented as the perfect man, above all others in “goodliness of 
person, as also in prowess and wisdom and good gentil manners.” 
Any deformity mars the appearance of a lover but in “our Saviour 
Christ the Sonne of God is no deformitie.”” Fisher applies to Christ 
the words of Daniel: Speciosus forma prae filiis hominum. He like- 
wise draws from the Canticle: Dilectus meus candidus et rubicundus 
electus ex milibus. The beauty of the Divine Lover will not fade 
like that of other men “which lyke a flower to day is fresh and lustie, 
and tomorrowe with a little sicknesse is withered and vanisheth 
away.” Yet this Lover is sensible to the “goodliness of man’s 
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nature.” ‘For lykenesse is the grounde of loue... the nearer in 
lykenesse that any person bee the sooner they may bee knit to- 
gither in love. The same lykenes he hath and you haue, like body 
and lyke soule, touching his manhood, your soule is also like vnto 
him to his Godhead: For after the Image and similitude of it, your 
soule is made.” 

Although the subject is intensely spiritual, Fisher in the seventh 
consideration reveals the attitude of a practical Englishman. He 
assures Elizabeth that even though she will not willingly give her 
love to Christ none can be found who will pay more highly for it 
than He. Fisher then speaks of the sufferings of the Saviour’s 
Passion. His final admonition is an appeal to his sister’s genero- 
sity. “Good therefore it is that you looke vnto your selfe and vpon 
him bestow your loue.” 


In the eighth consideration Fisher illustrates the infinite Love 
of God through the familiar figure of mirrors reflecting an image. 
In each glass, despite its size or brightness, the same image is to 
be seen. So is Christ’s love present in the soul of each individual. 
Regardless of the number of persons who share in His love, it is in 
no sense diminished. The image, however, is best reflected in the 
brighter mirror and in those nearest to the object. He urges Eliza- 
beth, “Wherefore good sister...scoure your soul cleane... you 


shall be partner to the more plentuous abundance of his loue.” 
Sin is the only thing that can completely destroy the image and cast 
aside the Lover. A significant passage in the tenth consideration 
points to the steadfastness of love as exemplified by the martyrs. 
So dear and precious was their love for Christ, says Fisher, that no 
pain or torment could induce them to renounce His love. 


The little treatise on the Wayes to Perfect Religion closes with a 
colloguy of the soul with God, much after the manner of those 
found in the /mitation of Christ. Although the prayer is replete 
with feeling, emotion, and imaginative appeal, it in no sense ap- 
proaches the sentimental. The Bishop has carefully led up to it 
by giving the dogmatic explanation of the Incarnation, Redemp- 
tion, and final appeal to the Heart of Jesus. The soul represents 
Christ as saying, “Give me thy heart.” The response on the part 
of the soul is a generous one, full of demonstrations of love. While 
Fisher realizes that this state of love is to be sought after and 
cherished, he knows the fickleness of human nature. He advises 
Elizabeth that when “dullness of mind” comes, she should “quicken 
it by the meditation on death” which he has already sent her. 


To crystallize the lesson he would impart, St. John Fisher sum- 
marizes his main points in the form of ejaculatory prayers in the 
hope that they might “kindle” and “quicken” love in the heart of 
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his sister. The prayer consists of seven invocations, one for each 
day of the week: 
O blessed Jesu, make me loue thee intierlie. 
O blessed Jesu, I would fayne, but without thy help I can not. 
O blessed Jesu, let me deeply consider the greatnesse of thy loue to- 
wards mee. 
O blessed Jesu, giue unto me grace hartilie to thanke thee for thy 
benefites. 
O blessed Jesu, giue me good will to serue thee and to suffer. 
O sweet Jesu, giue me a natural remembrance of the passion. 


O sweet Jesu, poussesse my hart, holde and keepe it onelie to thee. 
(Wayes to Perfect Religion, p. 382). 


Jusserand,’ commenting upon the works of Bishop Fisher, re- 
marks that his “sermons and English treatises, misproportioned and 
shapeless as they may appear, still find their way to the heart.” 
Willmot says: 

in few writers of the sixteenth century or the succeeding century will 

the reader find more animated or stirring appeals to the conscience. 


Like his most eminent contemporaries and successors, he addresses the 
hearts of his congregation through their imagination and their eyes.® 


Krapp, who considers that the Sermon: Lamentationes, Carmen et 
vae was also addressed to Elizabeth, commenting upon the pro- 
longed figure in it of the crucifix as a book says: “The figure tortured 
through more than three pages, is a striking example of metaphysical 
ingenuity, scarcely to be surpassed by any one of Sidney’s achieve- 
ments in the Arcadia.” 

The author likens the covering of the book to the parts of the 
cross. The leaves are the arms, hands, legs, and feet of Christ’s 
sacred body. By straining the figure, Fisher points to the outside 
of the book as the manhood of Christ, which is visible, and the in- 
side, as His Godhead. The lines of the book black, red, blue repre- 
sent the marks of the scourges on the Sacred Body. The scourges 
also left many small letters of like color. ‘For the bloud by vyolence 
of the schourges, sprunge out in euery place.” Beside the small 
letters, there were also capital letters, “‘precyousslie illumyned with 
Roset colour.”” These are a symbol of the five wounds, which were 
engraved with sharp and violent pens and a spear. 

By the light of grace man is able to read within the book, where- 
in is verified the sentence of Ezechiel, ““Lamentationes, carmen et 
vae.” Then Fisher explains and elaborates upon the lamentations, 
song and woe, relating them always to the Passion of Christ. 
Throughout the lengthy sermon realistic details of the Saviour’s 
suffering are presented and stress is placed on the malice of sin and 


. J. Jusserand, 4 Literary History of the English People. London: Ernest Benn. 


ne 
1931, vol. 2, p. 104. 
6. Robert Aris Wilmot, Bishop Jeremy Taylor.. London: John Parker, 1847, p. 22. 
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the infinite love of God. A veritable litany of torments and suffer- 
ing introduces each detail of the Passion with the imaginative appeal 
ef the words, “‘Seest thou,” for example, “His eyes how they bee 
fylled with blood and bytter tears.” Various steps in the repen- 
tance of Magdalen are analyzed. Fisher employs an endless num- 
ber of ingenious figures and metaphors and strives in a variety of 
ways to make an emotional and imaginative appeal to sinners in 
order to bring them to acknowledge their sinfulness and to respond 
to the unbounded love of Christ, which the twelfth station of the 
cross so vividly brings to mind. Fisher repeats the prayer, attribut- 
ed to St. Bernard, which occupies so conspicuous a place in the 
manuals for the Craft of Dying and is preserved today in many 
meditations on the Stations of the Cross. The prayer in part is: 
“Take heed and see; His head is inclined to save thee; His mouth 
to kiss thee; His arms outstretched to embrace thee.” 


Singleness of Purpose and Vision 


In an endeavor to explain Fisher’s emotional and imaginative 
presentation of religious themes, despite his devotion to the classics, 
Jusserand remarks: “Fisher belonged to the Church militant; the 
serenity of classical models, familiar as they were to him and to 
the study of which he promoted in Cambridge, did not find access 


to his heart.’” Fisher, like St. Justin, Martyr, St. Augustine, St. 
Thomas More, and the humanists of every age, was convinced that 
while the classics represent a culture which is not to be lost, they 
do not present an acceptable way of life. Although he promoted 
education, expanded the facilities of Cambridge, encouraged the 
study of Greek and Hebrew, he realized that these activities were 
only means to an end. They contributed to man’s full and com- 
plete development only when viewed and interpreted in the light 
of Christian revelation. When in the Spiritual Consolation, Fisher 
remarks that “Neyther buildying of Colleges, not makying of Ser- 
mons, not giuing of alms, neyther yet anye either manner of buzy- 
nesse shall helpe you,” at the hour of death, he does not repudiate 
apostolic efforts of a religious, intellectual, or social nature. The 
statement, however, reveals his singleness of purpose and single- 
ness of vision. 

Christian humanists of every age have manifested in varying 
degrees the same unanimity of outlook as that exemplified in the 
life and death of St. Thomas More and St. John Fisher. Christian 
humanists look upon man as a composite of body and soul. While 
asserting human values, they insist upon supernatural realities and 
the power of grace in perfecting the complete man and in enabling 


7. Jusserand, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 104. 
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him to arrive at his final end, the knowledge and love of God and 
the possession of Him in the eternal bliss of heaven. Maritain 
speaking for the modern Christian humanist reconciles the two 
elements of humanism — grace and nature. By admitting that 
man in some measure shares in the unlimited life of God, he establish- 
es the proper relationship between God and man and, consequently, 
between man and man. Humanism is then, according to Maritain, 
a system in which “the creature should be respected in his connec- 
tion with God and because he is totally dependent upon Him; 
humanism indeed, but a theocentric humanism, the humanism of 
the Incarnation.’ This is the kind of humanism which the mystics, 
consciously or unconscriously sought after, the kind the devout 
humanist strove to achieve. 

In their own lives and in those about them, Thomas More and 
Bishop Fisher endeavored to establish a harmony, as Paul Claudel 
would say, between animus and anima, between mind and soul. 
Their knowledge and realization of values, human and divine, en- 
abled them to appreciate the life and the ideals of religious women, 
whose vocation demanded that they concentrate on anima. More 
in his work addressed to Joyce Leigh confidently admits that he 
and she speak the same language and strive for the same goal along 
the path of love and duty. Bishop Fisher, writing to his half- 
sister, Elizabeth Wright, authoritatively restates traditional, classic 


principles of spirituality and traces a pattern of life, love, and ser- 
vice set by Christ and His apostles. 


Trials of Dartford Convent 


A word about Dartford convent” may suggest some of the trials 
to which Elizabeth Wright, half-sister to Bishop Fisher, was sub- 
jected. The royal Priory of Dartford was the only pre-Reforma- 
tion convent of Dominican nuns in England. By a royal grant of 
Edward III in 1349, a site was chosen for the erection of the con- 
vent. It was not, however, until 1356 that the building was com- 
pleted and four nuns were brought over from France for the founda- 
tion. By successive grants of Richard II and succeeding kings the 
possessions of the convent were greatly increased. Records show 
that Gregory XI, by papal brief, sanctioned the turning over to 
the Sisters the church of King’s Langley, giving as his reason that 
the community had not sufficient means of support. The convent 
archives of 1458 reveal that by the unanimous consent of the chap- 

8. Jacques Maritain, True Humanism. London: Centenary Press, 1939, p. 65. 

9. Henri Bremond, Prayer and Poetry. London: Burns, Oates, and Waiktomes: 1927, 
opens his chapter on poetic inspiration with an illustration from Claudel concerning Animus 


and Anima. Animus represents the surface—self and rational knowledge; anima symbolizes 


the deep-self and mystical knowledge. p. 107 ff. 
10. For historical data the writer has relied = “The Nuns,” by Sister Mary Ben- 
venuta, O.P. in The English Dominican Province ndon: Catholic Truth Society, 1921. 
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ter, the property was sold “‘for the relief of our present necessity.” 
The truth of the matter was that although the institution possessed 
property, rents were not forthcoming and the necessity was real. 
Elizabeth Cressener was Prioress, and had been for nearly fifty 
years when Henry VIII declared his spiritual supremacy. 

John Hilsey, a ready servant of Henry VIII, who had recently 
been appointed by the King as Provincial of the Order, visited the 
convent of Dartford. The nuns fixed the convent seal to the docu- 
ment acknowledging Henry’s supremacy. This community was the 
only one of the houses of the English Dominican province to sub- 
scribe to the supremacy. The peculiar position of Hilsey as re- 
ligious superior to the Sisters and at the same time acting as repre- 
sentative of the King, together with a lack of clear understanding 
of the issues, may have influenced the Sisters. That at least some 
members of the community acted in good faith is attested by the 
fact that “‘seven of the twenty nuns” remaining in 1557, petitioned 
Queen Mary that they be restored to community life. Under 
Queen Elizabeth, by this time with a clearer knowledge of the facts, 
the Sisters refused to subscribe to the Act of Supremacy. Their 
‘convent property was seized and the nuns ordered to leave within 
twenty-four hours. 

Four days later the Dominicans, together with the Brigittine 
nuns of Syon, sailed to Belgium in a ship provided by the King of 
Spain. Three of the Dominican Sisters who fled were over eighty 
years of age, the youngest, fifty. Elizabeth Wright, half-sister to 
St. John Fisher, was among the group who landed in Antwerp. 
During all these years of trial and distress the intercession, if not 
the practical treatises of John Fisher, must have consoled and 
strengthened Elizabeth. It will be recalled that toward the close 
of the Wayes to Perfect Religion he remarked: “For nothying may 
be to my comfort more than to have your furtheraunce and profit- 
ing in God and good religion.” 





Hildegarde, Saint and Scientist 


Sister Ethelburg Leuschen, O.S.B. 


N the history of medieval science one woman, at least, stands out 
I as both scientist and saint. That woman is St. Hildegarde who 
was abbess of the Benedictine community of Rupertsberg near 
Bingen on the Rhine. But the influence of this twelfth century 
nun extended far beyond that of her monastic family. 

Hildegarde and her nuns lived the Benedictine life to the full. 
They prayed, worked, and recreated. Unique, and perhaps less well 
known to the general reader, was Hildegarde’s interest in science, 
particularly that of pharmacy. Hildegarde and her nuns tilled the 
drug gardens, compounded medicines, and tended the sick in the 
hospice adjoining the monastery. Monasteries and convents in 
medieval times were centers of social welfare as well as centers for 
the promotion of culture, religion, and liturgy. 

On the vast estate of Rupertsberg, Hildegarde directed many and 
varied activities. Her community was, according to the Benedic- 
tine ideal, a complete, self-sustaining unit. There were the farms, 
the vineyards, the gardens ,and the mill to supply food for the Sis- 
ters, and hospitals for those in need of medical care. The library 
provided intellectual nourishment and the workshops were centers 
of useful activity. This abbey, situated in the valley of the Nahe, 
was a resting place for crusaders and travelers. 

Herb gardens were a tradition in convents since the earliest 
times. Picturesque in their setting, they not only supplied herbs 
but also places for rest and relaxation. These gardens, usually ar- 
bors, were provided with seats, canopied with rosemary. A refresh- 
ing fountain usually stood in the center of the garden, and a sundial 
marked the time of day. Every kind of herb was found in the 
gardens — savory herbs for broths and cordials, sweet-smelling ones 
for refreshment of the body and the soul. Hildegarde’s herb gar- 
den was typical of its kind. 

Her great concern for the sick, no doubt, was inspired by the 
Holy Rule. St. Benedict requires that the abbot provide an in- 
firmary for the sick brethren and says emphatically, “Before and 
above all things, care must be taken of the sick, that they be served 
as Christ is served because He hath said, ‘I was sick and you visited 
me.’... Let the Abbot’s greatest concern, therefore, be that they 
suffer no neglect.” St. Benedict also insists that the infirmarian 
be thoroughly reliable, that he be religious, diligent, and solicitous 
for the welfare of those entrusted to his care. 
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Hildegarde approached the problem of herbs in: the spirit of 
service. She directed that those who gathered the herbs be not 
only clean of heart, but that their clothing be clean and warned 
them to be cautious in handling the herbs since the active principle 
of the plants was unknown. She regarded it as an act of prudence 
to place oneself on the windward side of plants whose odors and 
emanations might produce deleterious and uncomfortable effects by 
their presence.! The precaution might well be taken today in the 
case of poison ivy, poison oak, and poison sumac. Nettles are also 
known to have emanations, but they may be used for culinary pur- 
poses when they are young and tender. 


The saint took care, not only of the Sisters in her convent but 
also of the needs of the neighborhood. Her fame spread up and 
down the Rhine and across the valley of the Nahe, where she went 
teaching, preaching, and healing. Her day may well have begun 
with a vision of the celestial order of the angels, as she was one of 
the great mystics of the twelfth century, but it ended with the cure 
of an earache or of some other ill of a member of her household or 
of a poor person in the region. With her own hands she washed 
and dressed the sick, made their beds, and gave them food and 
medicine. She did not live in solitude but, like Christ Himself, 
went about doing good. One of her biographers describes her as 
a womanly figure, always fighting “dirt, disease, and the devil.” 


St. Hildegarde’s monastery was a medical center, to which physi- 
cians came in order to gain experience through the medical treat- 
ment administered to countless numbers of sick persons who daily 
visited the abbey. Here too they found a fine drug shop or pharma- 
cy in which certain members of the convent, who specialized in this 
kind of work, taught the art of the apothecary. The first recorded 
German pharmacy was set up in 1267. Prior to that time drugs 
were procured chiefly from monasteries. Hildegarde’s drug shop 
was filled with sweet odors of savory herbs gathered and preserved 
with care, and hung high and thick over the timbered ceiling. In 
her storehouse were earthen pots and jars filled with juices, confec- 
tions, ointments, salves, conserves, pills, and fat from hog, goose, 
and viper. Small jars and jugs contained tinctures, wines, cordials, 
syrups, potions, and waters drawn from various places. In wooden 
boxes were roots, cut, sliced, and dried, as well as gums and dry 
drugs — all gathered with loving care. In an adjoining building, 
nuns carried on therapeutics amid mortars, filtering bags, water 
baths, and retorts. Distillation, filtration, fusion, infusion, and 


1. For much of the detail concerning St. Hildegarde’s herbal and pharmaceutical knowl- 
edge, the author is indebted to an article by Fred. B. Kilmer and Josephine I. Dooley, “A 
Saint Among the Drugs,” American Journal of Pharmacy, 99 (1927), 727. 
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sublimation — all terms and processes familiar to the’ modern 
chemist — were practiced by St. Hildegarde and her nuns. 

From the pharmacy of Benedictine houses through the ages have 
come liquors, waters, cordials, syrups, and confections, some of 
which still survive in European pharmacy. Elixirs are of Bene- 
dictine origin. “Confection Benedictine” is the beginning of Con- 
fection of Senna. Many of the formulae have been handed down 
and are held inviolable within the Order. True to the tradition, 
a recent news release cited that the monks of Caldey are producing 
one of the most valuable perfumes on the European market and 
that the product today is gaining sales in this country. The per- 
fume contains a mixture of fifty-three different ingredients, including 
jasmine, orange rose, and ambergris. The same abbey is also mak- 
ing the best lavender toilet water in the world from the herbs, 
lavender and verbena. 

Hildegarde was a great mystic who had learned how to combine 
prayer and work. It has been said that she gained more knowledge 
of science through prayer than through work and study. In her 
book, Liber divinorum operum simplicio hominis, she says, ““When 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit pour down upon man from above in 
pure and holy liberality, they educate him abundantly in celestial 
and spiritual things. They also teach him how to make use of 
many of the things taken from the earth to relieve his physical 
necessities. While realizing his mortal frailty, he is strengthened 
by the use of these gifts. 

Hildegarde dictated several works in Latin and used vernacular 
terms in her medical books. In her Liber divinorum operum, she 
contemplates all nature, sun, moon, and stars, planets, winds, 
animals, and man in the light of faith. Her visions are expressive 
of the spiritual and the supernatural, coming from God and lead- 
ing her back to Him. 

The Liber simplices medicinae was the result of her personal ob- 
servations made in the cultivation of plants which she had used for 
medicine. Physica, as it is called, was written in Latin and con- 
sists of nine books. It is still preserved in manuscript form in the 
National Library of Paris and is an index of the state of scientific 
knowledge or lack of it in the twelfth century. German author- 
ities mark the Physica as the beginning of the botanical and bio- 
logical sciences in their country and rank it with the works of Albert 
the Great, the Aristotle of the thirteenth century. 


Equivalent to modern pharmaceutical works, Physica treats of 
the curative powers of substances found in plants, trees, stones, 


2. Francesca Marie Steele, The Life and Visions of St. Hildegarde. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co., 1915. 
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birds, animals, fish, reptiles, metals, and minerals. Today the 
specialized medical doctor resorts to just such simple substances 
for medicines. To mention several, he uses sulphur and oatmeal 
in skin therapy, lemon juice as a chelating agent in nickel poison- 
ing, liver extracts or plain liver for anemias, cod-liver oil for rickets, 
and the green and yellow plants for scurvy and dry eyes. The most 
recent findings show that the soybean, often called the “cow of 
China,” contains unsaturated fatty acid, linolenic acid, which has 
proven itself to be a preventive against arteriosclerosis. Frequent- 
ly the most common remedies are scorned for their therapeutic 
value, but they are indeed often safer than the drugs that come 
from the chemical laboratories. 

St. Hildegarde’s work, Curae et causae, consisting of five books, 
treats of the general divisions of created things. In speaking of 
man and the human body she discusses physical ailments, their 
cause, symptoms, and cures. 

In her writings, Hildegarde shows that she had some knowledge 
of Hippocrates, the Father of medicine. She used the vernacular 
for the terms of anatomy and for the names of diseases, medicines, 
and for curative measures. Her medicine was a combination of 
reasoning based on experience. She prescribed a regimen of bath- 
ing, diet, rubbing with ointments, and the application of plasters. 
She made use of herbs and potions and frequently intermingled 
their administration with pious ejaculations and prayers. Faith in 
God and prayer held a high place in her work, and she considered 
them an important part of her prescriptions. “In the strength 
of Almighty God, I adjure thee to safeguard me,” was one of her 
favorite ejaculations. She frequently employed the sign of the cross 
and advocated that the Lord’s Prayer accompany the use of her 
medicines. If a cure was not effected, she looked upon it as God’s 
will in regard to the particular individual. 

Anticipating the discovery of vitamins in plants she showed that 
there is a great power in herbs and also observed that this potency 
disappears with age. It is interesting to note that nutrilite, a food 
supplement, made from parsley, alfalfa, and water cress, is known 
to contain all the vitamins discovered in the twentieth century. 
The distributors, however, insist that it be delivered fresh to the con- 
sumer each month so as to make sure that he does not receive an 
impotent product. 

Hildegarde comes near to the now-known properties of the cola 
drinks and coffee whose stimulating effects are recognized as being 
due to the alkaloid and caffeine which they contain. She says, 
“There are certain plants which were known to Adam, which if man 
could procure and eat would enable him to labor or go without food 
for a long period.” Hildegarde also observed that “‘alkaloid-bearing 
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and aromatic plants must be harvested at certain stages of growth.” 
This practice is common today, for example, in the gathering of 
tobacco leaves and in the special care and grading of tea leaves. 

Some hygienic measures which Hildegarde advocates could well 
have been written in the twentieth century. She saw the need of 
purifying drinking water. She writes: “Swamp water should always 
be boiled and allowed to cool before drinking. Well water is bet- 
ter to drink than spring water and spring water is better than river 
water ... snow water is dangerous to health.” 

St. Hildegarde recognized that the great truths of science come 
from God and that man, through his own efforts alone, cannot 
attain them. Some of the saint’s views in regard to science were 
that “‘All science is from God — even the science of health.” The 
virtues of herbs and the diverse properties of juices, likewise come 
from God. The fact that herbs grow in the soil which gives them 
potency is a manifestation of the providence of God who seems to 
desire that they be used for medicinal purposes. Animals, it has 
been observed, seem to know by instinct how to cure some of their 
own ills. Scientists today have discovered many clues to the treat- 
ment and the cure of both animals and men by watching how ani- 
mals use and select their food. Recent findings show that animals 
that insist on eating the grass on the other side of the fence are ful- 
filling a nutritional need. The grass on their side of the pasture 
may no longer be supplying sufficient nourishment; while that on 
the other side of the fence may still be full of the needed nutrients. 
The nutritional chemist now knows that the most recently discover- 
ed vitamins were always produced in abundance by plants and/or 
by animals, but that they have become scarce through the process 
of refinement. Often they have been destroyed by the use of potent 
drugs. That this latter is the case is shown by the fact that before 
the advent of the sulfa-drugs, folic acid was manufactured by bac- 
teria in sufficient amounts in the human body. The use of the sulfa- 
drug destroyed the bacteria, but white blood-anemia, due to lack 
of folic acid, became prevalent. 

Typical of the scientist of the Middle Ages, Hildegarde was a 
nature lover. She depicts in her writings the vision of the universe 
as a sphere or globe around which a series of concentric shells or 
zones are arranged. These include ether, water, and flame. The 
winds move through the zones controlling the movements of the 
heavenly bodies. The superior elements — water, air, earth, and 
fire, enter into and make the structure of the universe. 

She foreran Darwin in her concept of the “web of life.” St. 
Hildegarde fuses in her writing physical events, moral truths, and 
spiritual experiences with the picturesqueness of a Dante. She 
comes close to anticipating Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of 
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the blood when she writes, “Just as the blood moves in the veins 
causing them to vibrate and pulsate, so the stars move in the firma- 
ment and send out spokes, as it were, of light like the vibrations 
of the waves.”* Or could she be speaking of cosmic rays, which 
now can be demonstrated with very simple equipment in any science 
laboratory or home kitchen? 

St. Hildegarde recognizes the relationship between man and the 
physical universe with its many components and their influence 
upon human life and welfare. She was also aware of man’s relation- 
ship to God and his dependence upon Him in matters physical as 
well as in those of the spiritual side. She stood in awe of the prac- 
tical usefulness of nature. “There exist in nature,” she says, 
“many strange phenomena and inexplicable forces. We would not 
believe that a magnet attracts iron if we had not seen it! Thereis 
a stone that no furnace can consume (asbestos) and a fish (probably 
one of the electric fish) that paralyses the hand of the person catch- 
ing it.” 

St. Hildegarde also endeavors to explain the law of conservation 
of matter. She says, “Nothing in this world of sense perishes ut- 
terly. If dissolved from one union, it does not perish but is joined 
to some other group.” She expresses the influence of the moon 
on the seasons and on life in general when she says, ““The moon is 
the mother of all seasons. Some days of the moon are good, others 
bad, some useful, some strong, others weak.” 

Psychology, normal and abnormal, was a topic touched upon by 
St. Hildegarde. She regarded the brain as the center and the regula- 
tor of all man’s vital activities. She observed that the nerves, 
passing from the brain influence his movements. Terms such as 
frenzy, insanity, dread, obsession, despair, anger, and idiocy are 
not unknown toher. She asserts that ‘“‘when headache and migraine 
and vertigo attack a man simultaneously, they render him foolish 
and upset his reason. This makes one think that he is possessed 
of a demon, but this is not true.” 

Hildegarde is pictured in art with a quill and a book, symbolic 
of her writing and her wisdom. The monks of her time left a draw- 
ing showing her in somber dress and receiving a light from heaven, 
indicating her mystical experiences. 

Every science, every craft, every profession has its patron saint. 
St. Albert the Great is the patron of scientists in general. Doctors 
and druggists honor Sts. Cosmas and Damian. Hildegarde also 
ought to be held in esteem by these professions. Should the psychi- 
atrist or the nurse be looking for an intercessor in the heavenly 
realm, Hildegarde, the healer, the physician, the pharmacist, the 
scientist, and the saint stands out as a most likely candidate. 


3. James J. Walsh, Medieval Medicine. London: A & C Black, Ltd.: 1930, p. 163. 





A Panoramic View of Marian Shrines 


Berenice Elders 


N October 5, 1957, in Saint Peter’s Basilica in Rome, His 
O Holiness Pope Pius XII opened the World Congress of the 
Lay Apostolate. In his address on that occasion, he said, 
“Today We look with pleasure on this select assembly which has 
brought together for the second World Congress 2000 representa- 
tives... from more than eighty nations. We extend to you Our 
paternal and cordial welcome, and congratulate you.” Can you 
imagine the tremendous spiritual thrill we experienced at hearing 
these words! After a long and arduous trip, we had reached our 
destination, the Eternal City, and were listening to the Holy Father. 
With a group of seventeen Americans, under the direction of an 
energetic priest from Texas, we flew from New York to Lisbon and 
then went on to Fatima where we spent the night in a most comfort- 
able hostel. The next morning at dawn we attended Mass and 
received Holy Communion in the small chapel which is built over 
the spot where Our Lady appeared to the three little shepherds. 
Later in the day we attended other Masses in the imposing basilica. 
Fatima suggests a spirit of complete detachment and radiates an 
atmosphere of heavenly peace and serenity. 

After a brief visit to the Cathedral of Toledo, we went on to 
Lourdes. In spite of the lateness of the season, hundreds of pil- 
grims were still there and the many sick and afflicted who had been 
brought to the shrine. Each afternoon and evening the Blessed 
Sacrament was carried in procession and the sick received the 
Eucharistic blessing. Great fervour and devotion were everywhere 
apparent at theshrine. Above all, one has the feeling of Our Lady’s 
presence at the grotto. Futile it is to attempt to describe the spirit- 
ual atmosphere of Lourdes. 

From September 29 to October 13 we were in Rome but more 
about this part of our trip later. We flew from Rome to Istanbul 
for a visit of two days. Here I met with many surprises: the luxury 
of a fabulous, cosmopolitan hotel amid awful poverty and squalor; 
the dearth of women and children on the streets and in the mosques, 
and the surprise at learning that it is a legal violation, subject to 
arrest, for a Catholic priest to appear in public wearing a Roman 
collar. The Cathedral in Istanbul is modestly pretentious and is 
surrounded by a courtyard where the gate is guarded and usually 
locked. This is the only Catholic church I could locate in Istanbul. 

Our next stop was at Athens. Why is it most of us have never 
realized that the glorious things we have read about Greece are not 
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only true, but they are actually understatements? The grandeur 
and beauty of the Acropolis and other ruins; the magnificent villas, 
residences, and the royal palace; the sanity and dignity of the people 
of Greece; their refined and gracious way of life — all have a charm. 
The Roman Catholic church of Saint Denis, in the heart of the 
business district of Athens, is unpretentious but beautiful. It was 
here that I saw a bulletin announcing that Father Patrick Peyton, 
C.S.C., would conduct a “Rosary Crusade” during November. I 
have since learned that his success was so great that the Crusade 
was extended to a period of two months. It is heartening to know 
that the schismatic branch of the Eastern Church still retains a love 
for the Mother of God. Ninety-five per cent of the people belong 
to the Greek Orthodox Church. We motored to Corinth and viewed 
its ruins at sunset, a scene literally beyond description! The spirit 
of Saint Paul pervades the place. 


Our stay in Florence was not nearly long enough — no stay there 
ever is. Each visit to the Cathedral, the Baptistry, the Uffizi Gal- 
lery, the Pitti Palace, or the Villa San Girolamo at Fiesole brings 
a new joy. In Venice I was impressed with evidences of the new 
(or renewed) fervour — new since World War II at least — which 
was in evidence in the Cathedral of San Marco, in the Church of 
Santa Maria Della Salute, and in the Frari Church where I thrilled 
again to the Bellini Madonna which Franz Werfel called “the most 
beautiful thing in all the world.” 


Motoring from Venice to Milan, we stopped en route in Vicenza 
to see the gem of a theatre of Shakespeare’s time; thence, we went 
to the summer castle of the Capulet family for a luncheon. Near- 
by stands the castle of the Montagues. We passed on to Verona 
where we visited Juliet’s balcony and other places of interest in this 
charming, beautiful medieval town where Shakespeare found so 
much inspiration. We toured the Italian Lake District and then 
went on to Milan which, since the post-war reconstruction, is a mag- 
nificent, modern city. The Cathedral is unchanged, as is La Scala. 
“The Last Supper”’ of da Vinci has been restored and the improved 
lighting brings out details of color and depth more poignantly than 
before. 


Going by train to Lucerne, we saw more of the Italian Lakes 
and arrived in the story-book town after dark. The next morning 
we attended Mass in the Jesuit church and then took a delightful 
boat trip on Lake Lucerne, stopping at Vitznow, situated at the 
foot of Rigi Kulm, where there is a remarkably beautiful Catholic 
church. The following day we motored to Einsiedeln to the world 
famous Benedictine abbey where “The Black Madonna” is en- 
shrined in a magnificent basilica. 
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All this part of Switzerland as well as Zurich where we had a 
wonderful day, is so German that it is almost like being in Germany. 
I am told that eighty per cent of these people speak only German. 
The airport at Zurich is magnificent. Actually it is as fine, and 
much more beautiful, than the one in San Francisco which is con- 
sidered to be one of the two or three finest airports in the world. 

We then flew to Paris’ Orly Field which is also magnificent. 
By this time it was late October and everywhere there was evidence 
of France’s internal strife. To me all of France, but Paris in par- 
ticular, looked sick. It seemed that the spirit of France and that 
of her people were completely broken and crushed. 

On October 26, we went from Paris to Lisieux for the day. This 
was one of the happiest, most blessed days of my whole life. Visit- 
ing the Little Flower’s home and there seeing her bedroom and play- 
house (her toys are still there) was like calling on her in person— 
she seems still so alive and omnipresent. Again at her convent 
(where I was privileged to have a conversation in the “speak room” 
with an English speaking Carmelite) and in the chapel (where I 
heard the whole community, including Saint Thérésa’s sister, at 
prayer), it seemed that the Little Flower was hovering over the 
place. 

In Paris we attended Mass and received Holy Communion at 
the shrine of the Miraculous Medal. At the Sacré Coeur, on the 
feast of Christ the King, we witnessed a very impressive procession 
with Cardinal Feltin carrying the Blessed Sacrament. These cere- 
monies were exclusively for men from all over France and there 
were more than two thousand in attendance. 

Leaving Paris, we went to London for a visit of three days. 
We were fortunate in having as our guide an intellectual woman 
who is not only a devout Catholic, but who is also an historian and 
a scholar. Through the eyes of this remarkable guide we learned 
much about England and her history; we were impressed by the 
vital part Benedictines have played in the cultural development 
of England. Westminster Abbey, Oxford, and Cambridge Universi- 
ties were established by Benedictine communities. The magnificent 
abbey church at Walsingham (now in ruins) also tells the story of 
a community of Benedictines. 

Walsingham possesses a famous shrine of Our Lady. About 
four hundred years ago, after apparitions had been reported as 
taking place there and for many years to come, this shrine was 
visited by numerous pilgrims who came from all over the world 
to honor Our Lady. The devotion waned, but in recent years it is 
being revived and again hundreds of pilgrims are coming to the 
shrine, particularly on the feast of Our Lady of Walsingham, August 
16, to walk “the holy mile” from the old abbey (where there are 
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two miraculous springs) to the tiny chapel where the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is perpetually retained. 

Finally on October 31, we sailed from Southampton for New 
York. Looking at the trip now in retrospect, the highlight of my 
visit in Europe was the two weeks I spent in Rome. The most 
significant part of my visit in Rome was my attendance at the 
second World Congress of the Lay Apostolate and the meeting of 
world sodalities. For me at least, to return to Rome is like going 
home. Upon my arrival it always seems that I have never been 
away. I can now recall the joy of meandering through the intrigu- 
ing streets and of visiting the basilicas and churches, seeing the con- 
vents of religious orders and congregations, many of which are not 
to be found elsewhere, of viewing the charming shops filled with 
beautiful, desirable, unusual things, of observing the happy evening 
strollers — most often en famille. I find Rome the most fascinat- 
ing place I have ever known. 


During my recent visit I spent an afternoon at Villa Nazareth 
which is Rome’s boys’ town. The American Sisters of Charity have 
charge of the institution; it is an ideal home for boys. This place 
and others like it in the city help to explain the fact why there is 
comparatively little juvenile delinquency in ‘Rome at the present 
time. 

It seems almost unbelievable that I was privileged to attend 
those assemblies, business meetings, workshops, and lectures given 
by such distinguished personages as Archbishop Montini, Bishop 
of Milan, and Frank Sheed, the English publisher, and to have been 
included in five audiences with our Holy Father. Three of these 
audiences were at Castelgandolfo. One was in the Belvedere Court- 
yard of the Vatican where His Holiness walked among several 
hundred bed-ridden patients, blessing and speaking to them. Per- 
haps the most impressive audience was the majestic appearance of 
the Holy Father in Saint Peter’s where he opened the Congress. 


One of the most glorious spectacles of my visit in Rome took 
place in the basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore on October 10, when 
thousands of pilgrims gathered for a Holy Hour from eleven o’clock 
until midnight, followed by Pontifical High Mass. In that vast 
assemblage, I saw the Church’s universality exemplified as never 
before, reflecting its supra-national character. Kneeling in front 
of me was an American Jesuit from Bagdad who had brought to 
Rome with him four young Arabs; next to me was a Negro boy 
from the Belgian Congo whose piety and simplicity impressed me. 
We shared the same hymn book. The perfection of his Latin pro- 
nunciation and his knowledge of Gregorian chant showed the excel- 
lent training he must have received in a Catholic mission school. 





With Other Benedictine Sisters 


Benet Lake, Wisconsin 


Reception and profession ceremonies were held on May 7, with the 
Very Rev. Stephen Odenbrett, O.S.B., prior of St. Benedict’s Abbey offici- 
ating, at which time three novices were received into the novitiate, and 
one religious pronounced perpetual vows. 

The Abbot Primate honored the community with a visit on April 10 
and celebrated Mass in the convent chapel the following morning. 

Sister Mary Leonard, Sister Mary Irene, and Sister Margaret Mary 
attended the Summa Convention in Milwaukee on May 1-3 and took part 
by having a booth illustrating the Benedictine way of life. 


Bethlehem, Connecticut 


Two of our American nuns, Mother Cecilia and Mother Placid, have 
had the privilege of a five months’ stay in the Abbey of Jouarre, France. 


This is among the most venerable of the Benedictine Abbeys, as it was 
founded in 630 A.D. They were present for the ceremony of Papal En- 
closure and solemn vows. They returned to Regina Laudis for Holy Week. 

Mother Luke received the Consecration of Virgins on February 10. 
The Right Rev. Charles Coriston, Abbot of St. Paul’s Abbey in New 
Jersey, presided at the ceremony. 

One postulant was invested with the habit on March 19, and another 
investiture is scheduled for June 28. 


Bismarck, North Dakota 


Annunciation Priory recently held its first ceremony of Consecration 
of Virgins. The Most Rev. Hilary Hacker officiated. Two more cere- 
monies are to take place during the course of the summer. 

Ten postulants were received into the novitiate on June 16. Six 
novices will pronounce their triennial vows and five Sisters will pronounce 
perpetual vows this summer. 

On Palm Sunday, Bishop Hacker blessed the building site of Annunci- 
ation Priory on Apple Creek. An old monastic tradition was followed 
by the erection of a cross on the site. Bids for the project were received 
on April 23. 

Sister Moira, administrator of Richardton Hospital, was recently elect- 
ed president of the North Dakota Conference of Catholic Hospitals. 
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Bristow, Virginia 

Final and temporary profession ceremonies took place at the Solemn 
High Mass in the motherhouse chapel on March 25. Three Sisters pro- 
nounced their perpetual vows and three others made temporary vows. 
In a separate ceremony, one postulant was invested in the habit of St. 
Benedict. 

In conformity with the late Bishop Ireton’s wishes in promoting re- 
treats, the guesthouse provided accommodations for 561 persons during 
fourteen retreats conducted for the various lay organizations in the vicini- 
ty from January to June. 

Chicago, Illinois 

The Fine Arts Building of St. Scholastica High School opened May 9 
with “Brigadoon” as the premier production in the new auditorium. 
Sister Estelle was choral and technical director for the all-school musical. 
The arts building contains an auditorium, seating one thousand, and a 
lecture hall with a seating capacity of 280; an orchestra and choral re- 
hearsal room; organ studio; piano studios and practice rooms; art depart- 
ment, including craft, ceramics and design; and a large library with sound- 
proof reading and discussion rooms. Besides the administration and guid- 
ance offices, additional classroom space and a guest wing, the new build- 
ing also provides for a complete commercial department equipped for in- 
struction in the use of business machines, bookkeeping, and office training. 

“A Sister Speaks on Vocations” was the topic of Sister Gerard’s talk 
delivered May 23 at the Vocation Night for Parents, a program sponsored 
by the Serra Club of Chicago. 


Clyde, Missouri 

The unity of the Church was impressed upon us by events before, dur- 
ing, and after the Chair of Unity Octave, viz, two missionary Sisters from 
India, studying in this country, spent the Christmas holidays with us. 
The Rev. Odilo Huppe, O.S.B., Swiss missionary laboring in Tanganyika 
Territory, East Africa, spent the week of January 15-22 here and gave a 
series of illustrated lectures on the African missions. The Benedictine 
Fathers from St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle, Illinois, celebrated a Mass in 
the Byzantine Rite on January 31. An illustrated lecture on the Russian 
religious sentiments and veneration of icons was given the evening before 
by Brother Sebastian. 

The phenomenal increase of orders for altar breads during the Lenten 
season resulted in a new all-time high total output in all the priories, ex- 
cept San Diego which is not engaged in their manufacture even for this 
busy season. 

At investiture and profession ceremonies on March 13 three postulants 
received the habit, six novices made profession, and five Sisters pronounced 
perpetual vows. The Most Rev. Leo Byrne, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of 
St. Louis, presided. Sixteen priests were present for the ceremony. 
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On April 9, a deanery meeting of the Diocesan Council of Catholic 
Women was held here at the request of the Most Rev. John P. Cody. 
It was attended by 365 women and a number of priest-moderators and 
pastors. Masses were offered at eleven o’clock in both the Adoration and 
the Relic Chapel, followed by aluncheon. Aside from their business meet- 
ings, the group enjoyed a conducted tour to the chapels, print shop, cera- 
mic craft, and liturgical arts shops. 

On April 23, the Most Rev. Bernard Kaelin, O.S.B., Abbot Primate, 
presided at a meeting of the Mothers President of the American Congrega- 
tions, which he requested to be held at Clyde for the discussion of matters 
of special import to the Benedictine Sisterhood in the United States. 
Among the matters discussed were the prerequisites for admission to the 
School of Sacred Theology for Benedictine religious in this country, which 
is to hold its first course at the College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minne- 
sota, this summer. The Rev. Paschal Botz, O.S.B., professor of dogmatic 
theology, was present for these discussions and addressed the group. 


Cottonwood, Idaho 


Two new grade schools were opened during the past term by the com- 
munity, Our Lady of Lourdes, Lewiston, Idaho, and St. Nicholas School, 
Rupert, Idaho. Sacred Heart grade school in Boise will be opened next 
September. 

Sister Ildephonse and Sister Lucille represented St. Gertrude’s com- 
munity January 24-25 in Portland at the regional conference sponsored by 
the National Teacher Education and Professional Standards Commission. 
Sister Louise, medical technologist at St. Benedict’s Hospital, Jerome, 
Idaho, attended a postgraduate course in medical technology, March 27- 
28, at the University of Oregon medical school in Portland, Oregon. Sister 
Eleanor of St. Mary’s Hospital, Cottonwood, participated in a workshop 
for X-ray technicians in Spokane April 22-26. 

Sister Alfreda received a certificate of award for contributing to the 
Catholic cultural growth of the Pacific Northwest, at Seattle University 
on April 26. The award came to her in recognition of the work she has 
done in compiling the two volumes of Pioneer Days in Idaho County. The 
occasion was the nineteenth annual meeting of the Pacific Northwest 
Regional Conference of the Catholic Library Association combined with 
a Silver Jubilee meeting of the Seattle unit of the Catholic Library Associ- 
ation. 

The Rev. Nicholas Walsh of Boise, acting editor of the new Idaho 
edition of the Denver Register, conducted a workshop for correspondents 
of the Idaho Register on May 5 at the academy. A group of twenty-four 
lay people met to discuss their problems. Sister Alfred and Sister Ilde- 
phonse also attended. 

The grand opening of the new gymnasium took pace on January 26. 
The Most Rev. James J. Byrne, S.T.D., was present to bless the structure 
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and to address the people both at this ceremony and at the invitational 
banquet sponsored jointly by the academy and the Air Force unit. The 
thirty-nine piece 560th Air National Guard Band, from Geiger Field, 


Spokane, gave afternoon and evening concerts. 


Covington, Kentucky 


Sister Mary Vincentia, after an illness of nearly two years, died at the 
motherhouse, on April 25, at the age of eighty-three. Her versatile talents 
were employed by the community until within a few years of her death, 
as director of the art studio at the Benedictine convent in Covington. 
Sister Mary Vincentia had also served as founder of Villa Madonna Acade- 
my in 1903 and was directress until 1929, and mistress of preparands at 
the motherhouse. 

The new Villa Madonna Academy for high school students, recently 
erected adjoining the old academy, was dedicated by the Most Rev. Wil- 
liam T. Mulloy on April 27. The older building will continue to be used 
for elementary grades. 

Sister Mary Gabriel, Administrator of Mount Mary Hospital, Hazard, 
Kentucky, was one of three panelists on the subject, ‘““The Apostolic Work 
of the Hospital Sister in Relation to the General Public,” at the meeting 
of the Kentucky Conference of Catholic Hospitals in Louisville, Kentucky, 
April 15. 

Sister Mary Wendeline has recently been appointed a member of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools, of the Kentucky Association of Col- 
lege, Secondary, and Elementary Schools. 

Sister Mary Evangeline, a student at the College of Saint Scholastica, 
Duluth, Minnesota, received first place and a monetary award in the Cath- 
olic Press Month Contest, conducted by the Catholic Herald Citizen, for 
an essay on “The Value of a Catholic Journalist.” 


Crookston, Minnesota 


The St. Francis Hospital School of Practical Nursing was organized 
last fall. This spring a survey of the school was made by the Minnesota 
Board of Nursing and an interim accreditation was granted. 

The Commissioners of the Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hospi- 
tals granted full accreditation to St. Francis Hospital, Crookston, Min- 
nesota, last October. The commission commended the hospital for main- 
taining high standards and for its constant effort to improve the quality 
of patient care. 

The Minnesota-Dakota unit of the Catholic Library Association held 
a diocesan meeting at Mount St. Benedict Academy on February 23. 
Sister Thomas, Crookston diocesan chairman, organized the meeting and 
presided at the discussions. 

In March the administrator of St. Francis Hospital received word that 
the hospital has been chosen as one of the affiliated hospitals in the State 
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of Minnesota to aid in the Library Training Program for Laboratory 
Assistants. The course is offered by the general Extension Division of the 
University of Minnesota in cooperation with the College of Medical Science. 
Its aim is to prepare young women as technical assistants to medical 
technologists and doctors in clinical laboratories. Sister Digna, A.S.P.C., 
is in charge of the program at St. Francis Hospital. 

On May 5, Sister Thecla, subprioress of the community, died. Sister 
was the instructor of German in the junior college. 

Crookston Sisters conducted fifty-nine religious vacation schools in the 
diocese of Crookston and other dioceses during the month of June. 

On the Feast of the Solemnity of St. Benedict, three novices will make 
triennial vows and three Sisters will make perpetual vows. 


Cullman, Alabama 


Sister Mary Charles Daly died suddenly of a heart attack on January 
24. She was fifty-seven years old and had been professed in religion forty 
years. A specialist in biology, the deceased religious was named the out- 
standing Alabama Junior Academy of Science teacher of the year 1957 
by the Alabama Academy of Science. 

The Sacred Heart College unity of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine, founded this year, held its first educational institute March 25-28. 
This series of lectures by Trinitarian Sisters of North Alabama, Sisters of 
Sacred Heart College, and priests of St. Bernard College has as its main 
objective to present the best methods of teaching religion in vacation 
schools. The institute was under the supervision of Sister Jerome Harrison. 

A music workshop for the teachers in the Catholic schools of the diocese 
of Mobile-Birmingham was conducted at Sacred Heart College, June 9-13. 
This workshop was intended to familiarize teachers with the new music 
series, To God Through Music by Sister Mary Lourdes, S.P. This music 
course has been adopted for the parochial schools of the diocese. Sister 
Annette Cecile, $.P., and Sister Mary Cecilia, S.P., of Saint-Mary-of-the- 
Woods College, Terre Haute, Indiana, will be guest lecturers during the 
course. Sister Imelda McAninch, supervisor of fine arts for the diocesan 
schools of Mobile-Birmingham, will be director of the workshop. 


Duluth, Minnesota 


The third annual Vocation Institute was held on June 8-10. This year 
it took the form of a retreat preached by the Rev. Patrick McDowell of 
Sacred Heart parish, Duluth. It was open to girls of high-school age and 
over who are interested in the religious life. Sister Prudentia was in charge 
of arrangements. 

The first retreat of the summer for the community was preached by 
the Rev. Joachim Walsh, O.S.B., of St. Meinrad’s Archabbey, June 14-20. 
Father Joachim will also preach the second retreat. 
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A religious renovation period for ten Sisters who made perpetual vows 
between twenty-five and thirty-five years ago was conducted by the Rev. 
Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey, at Sellwood Hall from June 
8 to July 13. This period included one week of retreat. From July 20 
to August 24, Father Emeric will conduct a renovation period for ten more 
Sisters who made final profession from ten to twelve years ago, and who 
were not included in last year’s group. 

Fifty-two catechetical vacation schools were conducted by one hundred 
twenty-four Sisters of the community in June and July. Most of these 
were in the diocese of Duluth. 

The Rev. Jerome Docherty, O.S.B., and the Rev. Euleutherius Winance, 
O.S.B., both of St. John’s Abbey, are teaching theology and philosophy 
courses in the college this summer. The Rev. Mark Pitoniak, O.S.B., of 
St. Andrew’s Abbey, Cleveland, is teaching a course in the History of 
the English language. 

The National Science Foundation awarded Sister Mary Odile Cahoon 
a $4,250 fellowship which she will use to study and do research in cellular 
physiology in the zoology department at the University of Toronto. 
Sister Mary Odile received a Master of Science degree in February at De 
Paul University, Chicago. 

The college library was awarded a $400 grant by the United States 
Steel Foundation through the American Library Association in January. 
The grant is to be used to purchase materials in contemporary design, 
contemporary philosophy, and modern poetry. 

Members of the community are attending summer sessions at the fol- 
lowing institutions: Northwestern University; Fordham University; Mar- 
quette University; St. Louis University; the University of Notre Dame; 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame; St. Theresa’s College, Winona; Universi- 
ty of Michigan; St. Xavier College, Chicago; St. Benedict’s College, St. 
Joseph, Minnesota; Catholic University; Mount Mercy College, Pitts- 
burgh; and Mount St. Mary College, Los Angeles. 

Sisters of the community are teaching in summer sessions at the follow- 
ing schools: Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Sister Joselyn; College of 
St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota, Sister Philomene; extension classes 
of the College of St. Scholastica at Our Mother of Sorrows, Ladysmith, 
Wisconsin, Sister Roberta; and St. Joseph Sisters on the Bay Front, 
Superior, Wisconsin, Sister Bernard and Sister Mary. 

Sister Antonine, college librarian, presided at the pre-conference work- 
shop and the program meeting of the elementary school libraries section 
of the Catholic Library Association at the annual conference in Buffalo 
in April. 

Sister Olivia Gowan was honored at a luncheon given by the nursing 
school of the Catholic University of America on April 19 in Washington, 
D.C. Sister Olivia was honored as foundress of the school and received 
recognition for her twenty-five years as dean of the school. Sister is now 
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a lecturer and a consultant in the department of nursing in the College 
of St. Scholastica. 

St. Mary’s Hospital has received $10,000 as first payment on a grant 
from the Hill Foundation for a cardio-vascular clinic. 

Sister Digna Birmingham, head of the psychology department at the 
college, was a panelist on the Gifted Student at the Midwest meeting of 
the National Catholic Educational Association in Chicago, March 28. 
Sister Digna was recently appointed a member of the Committee on Min- 
nesota High School-College Relations which is a sub-committee of the 
Association of Minnesota Colleges. She is chairman of the Committee 
on Pioneer Women, Beta Chapter, Delta Kappa Gamma Society. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Three science instructors at Regis High School availed themselves of 
the opportunity to prepare for Civil Defense work when St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Winona, Minnesota, sent an invitation to Sisters Maxine, Valerian, 
and Benedict to join the course in radiology sponsored by the government. 
After three full Saturdays of instruction on the instruments concerned with 
radio-activity measurements and detection, on shelters and their effective- 
ness, and on treatment of victims exposed to radio-active bombs or fall-out, 
each Sister received a certificate of radiology and can now be called upon 
to assist in case of emergency. 

Sister Maxine is teaching this summer in the science department at 
Viterbo College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin, while Sisters Valerian and Janet 
are teaching science and American literature respectively at St. Scholastica’s 
College, Duluth, Minnesota. Sister Mary Bride is in the history depart- 
ment at Cardinal Stritch College. Sister Denis has been invited to join 
the summer faculty at Edgewood College, Madison, Wisconsin, in the 
business education department, and Sisters Mary Magdalen and Alicene 
will conduct classes at St. Bede’s Priory for the juniors, in education and 
Latin respectively. 

Religious vacation schools were conducted in seventeen parishes of the 
diocese by more than forty Sisters during the month of June and part 
of July. 

Retreats at St. Bede’s will be directed by the Rev. Meinrad Hoffman, 
O.S.B., of Blue Cloud Abbey, in June and August. Seven postulants were 
received on June 10 by the Most Rev. John P. Treacy, S.T.D. 

On July 11 two novices will make their temporary vows and four Sis- 
ters will make perpetual vows. 

The summer will be climaxed with two institutes for the community, 
one featuring music in the grades and the other catechetical instruction 
technique as promoted through the Archconfraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. Programs for both days are being planned by the community super- 
visor, Sister Mary Magdalen. 
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A special reading program is being conducted by Sisters of the com- 
munity during the summer for children who show retardation in reading. 
The centers are located at Onalaska, Wisconsin, and at Altoona, Wis- 
consin. Chairman of this program is Sister James Marie, who conducts 
special remedial classes throughout the year at Regis High School in 
Eau Claire. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars in Eau Claire, Wisconsin, showed special 
interest in St. Bede’s when they volunteered to construct an outdoor fire- 
place on the convent grounds. The work was completed May 15. 


Erie, Pennsylvania 

Investiture and profession ceremonies were held in Erie at St. Mary’s 
Church on January 2 when four postulants received the habit. Eight 
Sisters made triennial vows. 

The second annual Sisters’ Day for the diocese of Erie was held April 
27 with the Sisters of the various Erie communities participating as hos- 
tesses to girls interested in religious life. The program was inaugurated 
in 1957 for the purpose of stimulating vocations by acquainting prospec- 
tive candidates with the environment of a religious community. Two 
hundred visitors toured the Erie motherhouse and viewed slides of the 
portions of the enclosure inaccessible to outsiders. 

February 11-13, Sister Maureen served on the Middle States Evalu- 
ating Committee for Mount Mercy Academy of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Ferdinand, Indiana 

The Rev. Conrad Louis, O.S.B., chaplain, is scheduled to teach in the 
new School of Theology at St. Joseph, Minnesota. During his absence 
this summer, the Rev. Michael Keane, O.S.B., of St. Meinrad’s Archabbey 
will serve as chaplain. 

St. Benedict’s College, which was opened in the fall of 1914 as a two- 
year teacher-training institution, will be open for lay-women in September. 
From 1944 to 1949 St. Benedict’s College carried a four-year curriculum 
and was able to grant a B.S. degree in Education. 

Sister Frederica Dudine, who has been teaching in St. Benedict Normal 
the past two years, is spending the summer in Europe. She will make 
the Lourdes pilgrimage and do research work. 

Stork Memorial Hospital, conducted by the Sisters of St. Benedict at 
Ferdinand, has bought the Ideal Hotel property to serve as an annex to 
the hospital. Through the purchase the bed capacity will be almost 
doubled. The annex will house chiefly chronically ill patients and retired 
elderly people. 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 


Ten Sisters made final profession, eight pronounced triennial vows, 
and six postulants were invested on June 24. The Most Rev. Albert L. 
Fletcher officiated on this traditional profession and reception day. 
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The Rev. Augustine Stock, O.S.B. of Conception, Missouri, is serving 
on the faculty of the summer session conducted at the motherhouse; 
Father Augustine will also give a spiritual conference to the entire com- 
munity every evening. 

Members of the community are pursuing graduate courses this sum- 
mer at St. Louis University, the University of Notre Dame, Creighton 
University, University of Arkansas, University of Texas, St. Mary’s Col- 
lege (Xavier, Kansas), and the American Conservatory, Chicago. 

Sister Charles Marie Foster has received a scholarship in mathematics 
from the National Science Foundation and is attending the University of 
Notre Dame. A summer scholarship in science has also been awarded to 
Sister Victoria Wetsell from the University of Texas Science Foundation. 

Construction of the new St. Scholastica Academy is now completed. 
This three-story grey-blended structure, begun in August, 1956, will be 
ready for the fall term. Dedication services are scheduled for early autumn. 

The Rev. Mother Jane Frances Brockman and Sister Andrew Bonen 
were Arkansas’ official representatives of the Sister Formation Program at 
a meeting of the Teacher Education and Professional Standards Commit- 
tee in January. This regional meeting of the TEPS group was held in 
New Orleans. 

Plans are under way to have a Confraternity of Christian Doctrine Day 
here this summer for the teaching Sisters. A priest representative from 
the CCD’s national headquarters, Washington, D.C., will highlight the 
program. 

The Right Rev. Michael Lensing, O.S.B., Abbot of New Subiaco Ab- 
bey, conducted a day of recollection at St. Scholastica’s for the laity of 
the Fort Smith area on Laetare Sunday. This project was sponsored by 
St. Scholastica’s chapter of the International Federation of Catholic 
Alumnae. 

Four Catholic Negro girls of Fort Smith were in the graduating class 
of St. Scholastica’s Academy, May 29. The girls attended the academy 
all four years of high school. This brings the number of Negro graduates 
to six since the beginning of an integrated program in 1952. 

The Sisters will have as retreat master for the three community re- 
treats this summer the Rev. Adelbert Buscher of St. Meinrad’s Archabbey. 
Father Adelbert is spiritual director and professor in the major seminary 
at St. Meinrad’s. 


Glendora, California 


The ceremony of the Consecration of Virgins was held at St. John 
Baptist Church, Baldwin Park, on D ecember 27 for Sister Miriam, Sister 
Mary Jude, Sister Mary Hope, Sister Rachel, and Sister Giovanna. The 
Most Rev. Timothy Manning was celebrant of the Pontifical High Mass. 

Rev. Mother Augusta and Sister Auxilia, Mistress of Scholastics, par- 
ticipated in the Regional Sister Formation meeting at San Rafael College 
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in San Francisco on January 9-10. 

At the organizational meeting of the Los Angeles Unit of the NCMEA 
held at Immaculate Heart College, Sister Celine was assigned to the Li- 
turgical Committee. 

Sister Theophila, of Bishop Amat High School, is on the Visiting Com- 
mittee for the Evaluation of High Schools for accreditation in the Arch- 
diocese. Sister was assigned to evaluate the Conaty High School in Los 
Angeles. 

The Archabbot Bonaventure Knoebel, O.S.B., Rev. Nicholas Schmidt, 
Brother Lawrence, and Brother Ivo of St. Meinrad’s Archabbey were 
guests at the Priory on the feast of St. Scholastica. The monks are estab- 
lishing a new foundation at St. Charles Priory, Riverside, California. 

This summer the Sisters are attending schools at Mount St. Scholastica 
College, Atchison, Kansas; College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota; 
Loyola University, Immaculate Heart College, Mount St. Mary College, 
all of Los Angeles; San Francisco College for Women and the San Diego 
College for Women. 


Jonesboro, Arkansas 


Following the retreat conducted by the Rev. Wilfred Tunink, O.S.B., 
of St. Pius X Monastery, Peveley, Missouri, thirteen young women re- 
ceived the habit of the Olivetan Benedictine Sisters on March 20. The 
Mass on the day of investiture was celebrated by the Most Rev. Albert 
L. Fletcher, D.D., Bishop of Little Rock. 

On the Feast of St. Benedict, March 21, six novices received the black 
veil and made their triennial vows. 


Mexico City, Mexico 


Following the annual retreat conducted by the Right Rev. Abbot Cuth- 
bert McDonald, O.S.B., the thirteen Sisters who first went from Mount 
St. Scholastica, Atchison, Kansas, to Mexico received the privilege of Con- 
secration of Virgins on January 6. In February, Sister Vianney Kaiser, 
Sister Gertrude Musi, and Sister Scholastica Crowley left for Poza Rica, 
the first mission to be taken by St. Benedict’s Convent. 

One of the first endeavors of the newly formed Bilingual Association 
for the training of better teachers of English as a second language is a three- 
quarter hour graduate course conducted by the Rev. Mother Mildred. 
This course, the Psychology of the Elementary School Child, is sponsored 
by the Mexico City College, which is affiliated with the Southern Associ- 
ation of Universities and Colleges. 

The Most Rev. Bernard Kaelin, O.S.B., Abbot Primate, and the Right 
Rev. Richard Felix, O.S.B., visited Mexico City and celebrated Mass in 
the convent chapel on April 26. 

Mother Mildred was awarded the second Offeramus Medal by the 
Alumnae Association of Mount St. Scholastica on June 1. 
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Minot, North Dakota 


On April 27, the new St. Vincent’s Nursing Home in Bismarck was 
dedicated by the Most Rev. Hilary Hacker, Bishop of Bismarck, after a 
Solemn High Mass. More than 2000 persons visited the hospital on 
that day. 

With permission from Rome granted the Congregation, the community 
has been gradually introducing the saying of the Divine Office in the 
vernacular. 

The Rev. Raban Hathorn of St. Meinrad’s Archabbey will conduct 
the two community summer retreats. He will also teach chant. The 
Rev. Louis Pfaller, O.S.B., chaplain, will teach a course in religion. 


Mount Angel, Oregon 


Sisters at Convent Queen of Angels, along with the other priories of 
St. Gertrude’s Congregation, have received permission from Rome to re- 
cite the Divine Office in English. The lessons for Matins were read in 
English a few days after the permission arrived. The Day Hours of the 
Divine Office were recited in English for the first time on the Feast of 
St. Scholastica. 

Attending the Sister Formation Conference held at Everett, Washing- 
ton, in January, were Rev. Mother Gemma, Sister Augusta Marie, Sister 
Bernice, and Sister Alberta. Rev. Mother Gemma opened the discussion 
session which centered on problems of discipline and administration in 
the juniorate and then led the general discussion on questions posed by 
attending delegates. Sister Alberta was secretary. At the Northwest 
Regional meeting of Major Religious Superiors held at Marylhurst College, 
March 12-13, Mother Gemma served as chairman during the question 
period. Preceding the discussion, the Right Rev. Damian Jentges, O.S.B., 
Abbot of Mount Angel, spoke on the topic, “Counteracting the Effects of 
Worldliness in Religious Life.” 

With the admission of men students on campus, Mount Angel Women’s 
College is changing its name to Mount Angel College. Further plans in- 
clude the offering of a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in education; 
and the inclusion of majors in the fields of art, English, history, and science 
within the next few years. 

Visiting faculty at Mount Angel College during the current summer 
session include Sister Mary Cyrilla from Mount Marty College in Yank- 
ton, and Sister Mary Bride from St. Lucy’s Priory, Glendora, California. 
Sister Mary Cyrilla will teach introductory and field biology; Sister Mary 
Bride will conduct classes in child development and methods. 

Sister Bernadette, head of the special education department at Mount 
Angel College, will be exchange teacher at Mount Marty College, Yankton, 
teaching educational psychology and corrective speech and reading. 
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Nauvoo, Illinois 


Three Sisters of the community have received grants for study during 
the summer months. Sister Ambrose and Sister Mary Jean have been 
awarded a National Science Foundation grant which will enable them to 
participate in the High School Teachers Institute at the University of 
Notre Dame for the study of mathematics. Sister Raymond has been 
awarded a National Science Foundation grant for the study of chemistry 
at St. Louis University. 


Norfolk, Nebraska 


Sister Dominica, who has been stationed at Olinda, Brazil, arrived at 
the Indian Mission at Winnebago, Nebraska, early in April. After hav- 
ing taught at the motherhouse in Germany, Sister Dominica was sent 
to the missions in Africa. In 1950 she undertook her mission assignment 
to South America where she remained until the present time. 

The community was recently honored with a visit from the Right Rev. 
Archabbot Suso of St. Ottilien. He was accompanied by Father Walter 
of Schuyler and Father Claudius of St. Ottilien. It was a pleasant re- 
union, since many of the Sisters knew Father Archabbot as “Father Suso” 
many years ago at St. Ottilien. 

The Sisters’ annual retreats were held the weeks of May 25 and June 2, 
and were conducted by the Rev. Father Edward Malone of Mount Michael 
Monastery, Elkhorn, Nebraska. 


Olympia, Washington 


Building dreams are becoming more real with each meeting of the 
building committee and the architects, Wohlem and Wohlem of Olympia. 
We have nearly reached the completion of our site plans and have begun 
more detailed ones concerning the school and convent units. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


A hundred and seventy-five Oblates of St. Benedict participated in a 
day of recollection at the motherhouse on the feast of St. Frances of Rome, 
March 9 with the Rev. Ulric Thaner, O.S.B., of St. Vincent’s Archabbey 
as moderator. 

Sister Gregory served as a committee member for the National Cath- 
olic Music Educators Convention held in Pittsburgh during the week of 
May ll. 


Ridgely, Maryland 


On May 5, Mother Anselma announced that Sisters Hildegarde and 
Alberta have been granted scholarships by the International Federation of 
the Catholic Alumnae Association to do library science work at Villanova 
University; Sister Edith will participate in the high school Mathematics 
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Teachers’ Institute at the University of Notre Dame under a grant from 
the National Science Foundation; Sisters Dorothy and Miriam Ruth will 
attend a Latin workshop at Western Maryland College; Sisters Ann and 
Mercedes have received scholarships from the Catholic University to par- 
ticipate in the speech therapy workshop to be conducted at the University. 

Sister Alberta, dean of the St. Gertrude’s Teacher Training Institute, 
has set up the summer program for the young Sisters. The Rev. Charles 
Herkert, O.S.F.S., of Childs, Maryland, will be guest professor. 

On May 4, the Knights of Columbus had their annual Communion 
breakfast at St. Gertrude’s. 

The new Our Lady of Fatima High School is completing its first year 
of operation with Sister Dorothy as principal. 

The Benedictine Guild, a small group of relatives and close friends 
of the community, has given about six thousand dollars towards the 
community library. 


St. Joseph, Minnesota 


The Most Rev. Peter W. Bartholome came to St. Benedict’s on Febru- 
ary 24 for the impressive ceremony of the bestowal of missionary crosses 
upon the four newly appointed missionaries to the Far East. Sister 
Euphrasia and Sister Beda left St. Benedict’s on March 7 and arrived in 
Hokkaido a few days before the feast of St. Benedict. Sister Euphrasia 
performed her first major act as superior of the Hokkaido mission on the 
feast when she bestowed the postulant medal upon three Japanese aspir- 
ants. The departure of Sister Annelda and Sister Bendu for Formosa 
was delayed until Easter Monday. These Sisters are opening a new hos- 
pital and establishing a nursing school in Lotung where the Formosan 
novitiate will also be located. 

At the beginning of Holy Week, a set of stations, two large panels re- 
presenting St. Martin of Tours and St. Sylvester, and a large painting of 
the Madonna and Child with Indian features were sent to the Indian 
mission at Marty, South Dakota. At the request of the director of the 
mission, Father Gualbert, O.S.B., the art work has been done by Sister 
Thomas, professor of art in the college, for the new chapel of the Tekak- 
witha Convent. Two religious, Oblate Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament, 
came to St. Benedict’s last summer to pose for a picture, intended for the 
rear of the chapel. 

Since Easter week, the convent chapel has been one maze of scaffolding. 
With the signing of a contract with Karl Hackert of Chicago, the com- 
munity plan of redecorating the chapel as an expression of gratitude for 
God’s blessing during its first centenary was put into effect. The major 
features of the contract include the installation of stained-glass windows 
and a new lighting system and the complete redecoration of the chapel. 
The redecorative scheme aims to capitalize on the baroque style of the 
chapel’s architecture. 
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Early in April, Sister Mary, professor of biology in the college, received 
word from Fordham University that she was elected to membership in 
the newly founded Fordham chapter of Sigma XI, the national science 
honorary society. Induction into the society took place on April 30 at 
Fordham University. Sister Mary will also be the second member of the 
community to teach a tele-course. During the second semester of 1958- 
59, she will offer a two-credit course on heredity on The College Hour spon- 
sored by the Minnesota Council of Colleges on KCTA-TV. 

On May 4, the people of Melrose, Minnesota, sponsored a community- 
wide celebration to honor Sister Celsa who has been teaching there for the 
past sixty years. Fifty-eight of these years Sister spent teaching the first 
grade. Sister has taught approximately 2400 children, eight of whom are 
priests and nineteen, religious. One of Sister’s first pupils is Sister Rem- 
berta, the president of the college, who is herself celebrating the golden 
jubilee of her profession this year. Sister Celsa can count at least forty- 
four sets of three generations that she has taught who are still living in 
and around Melrose. 

The National Education Association credits Sister with being the only 
teacher in the country who has spent sixty years teaching in the same 
school. The Minnesota Education Association says that she has taught 
longer in the state than any other active teacher. The celebration in- 
cluded a Pontifical High Mass offered by Bishop Bartholome, a parish 
dinner for visiting dignitaries and guests, and a civic reception and program. 
During the Mass, the Bishop, in the name of the Holy Father, bestowed 
upon Sister the Pontifical Medal of the Order of Benemerenti. According 
to the citation accompanying the medal, the Order was established “for 
those who have given exceptional service to the cause of Christianity.” 
Among the many messages which came to Sister from all over the world 
were congratulations from the Holy Father, the President of the United 
States, and the governor of the state of Minnesota. The following Satur- 
day Sister Celsa celebrated her eightieth birthday. 

Sister Etienne received a Fulbright grant for 1958-59. She will study 
the French language and its literature at the University of Dijon in the 
province of Burgundy, France. This summer Sister will complete her 
course work for the Master of Arts degree in French at the University of 
Notre Dame. Her orientation for next year’s program will begin in Paris 
on September 30. Sister will find studying at Dijon particularly con- 
venient, for Marie Noél, the French author about whom Sister is writing 
her thesis, lives near Dijon in Burgundy. 

Five other Sisters have received scholarships or grants for study this 
summer. National Science Foundation awards were granted to Sister 
Cordis, who will study mathematics at Morgan State College, Baltimore; 
Sister James, who will study biology at Marquette; Sister Evin, who re- 
ceived her second grant to study mathematics at Notre Dame; and Sister 
Joanne, who received one of the grants for the college teachers of mathe- 
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matics. She will study at the University of Kansas. Sister Alard re- 
ceived a scholarship to continue in education at St. Thomas College. 

Three of the college faculty members have summer teaching assign- 
ments which will take them off campus. Sister Mariella will conduct a 
creative writing workshop at Loretto Heights College, Denver. She will 
be assisted by Sister Julie, O.P. of Rosary College. Father Gardiner, 
S.J., the literary editor of America, will also be present for three days of 
the workshop. Sister Colman will teach a course in Shakespeare at the 
College of St. Scholastica in Duluth, and Sister Mary will teach zoology 
at St. Teresa’s College in Winona. 

On August 15, the community will rejoice with fourteen Sisters over 
the “length of days” granted to them in their monastic profession. Eight 
Sisters will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of their profession; four, their 
sixtieth anniversary; and Sisters Anastasia and Amalia, their seventy- 
fifth anniversary. 


St. Marys, Pennsylvania 

Sister Hilda Struble went to her eternal reward December 16 at the 
advanced age of ninety years. Sister Leona Bucheit died January 22 
aged sixty-nine years. Her brother, the Rev. Maurus Bucheit, O.S.B., of 
Belmont, North Carolina, offered the funeral Mass. 

Work on the new chapel and convent in connection with the hospital 
was begun in March. The new hospital wing is nearing completion and 
is expected to be ready for occupancy in July. 

A seminar on “Consecration to the Immaculate Heart and True De- 
votion for All Religious” was held at the convent on May 4. This seminar 
was for the Sisters of St. Marys and for those of the surrounding towns. 
It was conducted by two Montfort Fathers, the Rev. William Dilgen, 
S.M.M., and the Rev. Hugh Monroe, S.M.M., of Ozone Park, New York. 

Six postulants received the habit of St. Benedict on June 28. Bishop 
McManaman officiated at the ceremony. 


Sturgis, South Dakota 

Sister Benedict, director of nursing service at St. John’s McNamara 
School of Nursing in Rapid City, South Dakota, was awarded a scholar- 
ship for a six week course in oncological nursing at New York University, 
New York City. The grant was awarded by the South Dakota Division, 
Inc., of the American Cancer Society. 

An addition, which provides new and larger laboratory facilities, was 
a recent improvement made at St. John’s McNamara Hospital. 


Tinley Park, Illinois 
The Sisters of the community have agreed to conduct the parochial 
school in a new parish erected in Oak Lawn, Illinois. The St. Catherine 
of Alexandria School, now under construction, will open this fall, staffed 
by three Sisters and three lay teachers. 
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The cause of Dom Columba Marmion, O.S.B., is being strongly promot- 
ed by the community. The leaflet distributed by Marmion Abbey, Aurora, 
Illiniois, has been translated here into the Slovak language for propagating 
devotion to the Servant of God among our many friends and benefactors. 
These were also mailed to Poland and Italy by request. 

The Rev. George Luba, O.S.B., chaplain, conducted the mid-year 
retreat, after which Sister Mary Anne Omastiak pronounced her triennial 
vows. Father George also has been conducting lay retreats to various 
groups at the convent. 

The community opened an altar bread department at the beginning of 
the year. Though the department is still in its initial stages, it met a 
very heavy Lenten demand creditably. 

The summer months will find the Sisters continuing studies at De Paul 
University while others will attend classes in theology at St. Xavier College 
in Chicago. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


During the week of Septuagesima, Bible Week, Benedictine Heights 
College and the Sisters, through the help of Sir John Craig of Tulsa, were 
able to exhibit a valuable collection of rare Bibles and biblical material. 
Over a thousand visitors of all faiths came to view the works and to hear 
the lectures that were part of the program. 

The Rev. Marcian Strange, O.S.B., of St. Meinrad’s Archabbey in 
Indiana will conduct a course in Sacred Scripture this summer at the 
motherhouse. 


Yankton, South Dakota 


Upon the invitation of the board of trustees and the faculty of Mount 
Marty College, the Most Rev. Lambert Hoch, Bishop of Sioux Falls, 
accepted the office of Honorary President of the College. 

Sister Rosaria, administrator of Sacred Heart Hospital, Yankton, was 
appointed a member of the Council on National Catholic Hospital Ad- 
ministration for a five year period, in which capacity she will represent 
the hospitals of the Midwest region. She was also elected president of 
the South Dakota Hospital Association at the annual meeting. 

Sister Collette, instructor in nursing arts at St. Mary’s School of Prac- 
tical Nursing in Pierre, was one of three nurses from South Dakota who 
were awarded the Cancer Nursing Scholarship, and was entitled to attend 
the four week course in cancer treatment at the New York Memorial 
Hospital in March. The scholarships were sponsored by the South Dako- 
ta division of the American Cancer Society. 

At the annual meeting of the South Dakota Nurses Association in 
April, Sister Virgil, supervisor in the operating room of Sacred Heart 
Hospital, was elected president for the coming year. 
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During the course of the past scholastic year, Sister Eileen, on the 
staff of the English department, completed the work on her doctoral 
thesis, “The Functions of the Concept of Organic Unity in the Prose 
Writings of John Ruskin,” and was awarded her degree this June from St. 
Louis University. 

The Yankton Benedictines recently acquired the Benjamin Bailey 
Sanatorium which has been in operation in Lincoln, Nebraska, since 1901. 
The twenty-five acre site with the hospital building and rest cottage was 
purchased, to be remodeled and reopened as a home for the aged in the 
June of 1959. To be called Madonna Home, it will have facilities for 
caring for approximately one hundred forty ambulatory patients. 

On April 22, Mother Jerome was invited to address the Preministerial 
Association of Sioux Falls College, a Baptist denominational institution, 
on the matter of religious vocations and religious orders. 


Chronicle 


The traditional profession day on January 1 was the occasion for eight 
Sisters to make perpetual vows. At a Mass celebrated by the Rev. Fran- 
cis Broderick, O.S.B., Sister Dolorine Steichen, Sister Mary Carmen Rodri- 
guez, Sister Mary Camillus Gray, Sister Mary Dominic Zecha, Sister As- 
sumpta Weber, Sister Jacinta Gallegos, Sister Madonna Gampper and 
Sister Mary Grace Malaney made final profession. 

Students of the college and academy joined the community in offering 
Solemn High Mass on January 12, in observance of the nameday of the 
Reverend Mother Alfred Schroll. Father Francis was celebrant. In the 
sanctuary for the Mass was the Right Rev. Cuthbert McDonald, O.S.B., 
abbot of St. Benedict’s. 

Annual observance of the Forty Hours Devotion was held in the St. 
Scholastica Chapel, January 17-19. The Rev. David Kinish, O.S.B., 
chaplain, was celebrant of the opening Mass, assisted by monks from 
St. Benedict’s Abbey. 

On January 25, Abbot Cuthbert clothed in the habit of St. Benedict 
the following novices: Sister Rochelle (Mary Grosdidier), Sister Louise 
(Ann Widmer), Sister Lucile (Lucile Hartmann), Sister Dennis (Mary 
Collins), Sister Aquinas (Mary Alice Guilfoil), Sister Mary James (Tillie 
Vigil), Sister Anastasia (Rosalie Wabs), Sister Nathanael (Sandra Willis), 
Sister Carmela (Veronica Ortiz), and Sister Sylvan (Sylvia Kenkel). 

Three days later on January 28, six novices made triennial vows in the 
presence of Abbot Cuthbert, celebrant of the profession Mass. The new- 
ly professed Sisters were Sister Annamarie Mayer, Sister Deborah Peters, 
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Sister Michaela Randolph, Sister Mary Basil Bacon, Sister Kristin Fellin, 
and Sister Mary Andre Hodik. 

Students and some faculty members of Mount St. Scholastica College 
attended the Eastern Rite Mass celebrated at St. Benedict’s Abbey Church 
on February 2. Monks from St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle, Illinois, were con- 
celebrants of the Mass, said according to the Rite of St. John Chrysostom. 

At the regional meeting of the Catholic Home Economics Association 
held at St. Mary’s College, Omaha, Nebraska, on February 22, Sister 
Faith Schuster spoke on “Literature and the Home.” She was accompani- 
ed by Sister Romana Farrell, who served as discussion chairman for the 
talk, “Spiritual Foundation in the Home,” given by the Rev. James 
Stewart, director of Young Christian Workers and the Christian Family 
Movement. 

A Ford Foundation grant of $40,000 was received by Mount St. Scho- 
lastica College in late March. The purpose of the grant is for the “sup- 
port of the experimental program of tape teaching” now being carried on 
at the college. Sister Mary Theresa Brentano, associate professor of 
English and initiator of the project in tape teaching, is the director of the 
program. She, together with her staff, has organized an Institute in Tape 
Teaching which runs simultaneously with the regular six-week summer 
session. Representatives of several religious communities and other in- 
terested educators are enrolled in the Institute and are participating in 
the program June 23 to August 1. 

In early March, Sister Mary Theresa spoke in Chicago at the National 
Conference on Higher Education of the National Education Association 
on the electronic classroom and individualized teaching. Sister Jeanne 
Marie Blacet also attended the meeting. 

Sister Sylvester Coffey, director of guidance at Donnelly College, has 
been named to serve on the editorial board of the Catholic Counselor. 

At its April 20 meeting, Sister Jerome Keeler, dean of Donnelly Col- 
lege, was elected secretary of the Kansas Catholic College Association. 

Sister Audrey Aaron, head of the department of romance languages, 
was named chairman of the Spanish section of the Kansas Modern Language 
Association at their April meeting. She will plan the program for the spring 
meeting of that organization. 

Mother Alfred was in Chicago during the week of March 22 for meet- 
ings of the Major Superiors, the Sister Formation Conference, the Midwest 
Unit of the National Catholic Educational Association, and the North 
Central Association. She was accompanied by Sister Jerome Keeler and 
Sister Imogene Baker. 

Donnelly College in Kansas City, Kansas, a community college staffed 
by the Atchison Benedictines and diocesan clergy, was accredited as a 
junior college by the North Central Association at their meeting in March, 

Sister Romana Farrell, head of the home economics department at 
Mount St. Scholastica College, was chosen on March 28 to serve as chair- 
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man of the advisory committee for 1958-59 of the Home Economics Clubs 
of Kansas. The presidency of that organization will likewise be held by 
a student on the Mount campus during the coming year. 


In attendance at the National Catholic Educational Association in 
Philadelphia during Easter week were Sister Jerome, Sister Imogene, and 
Sister Mary Austin Schirmer, secretary of the community and head of the 
education department, who is on leave of absence to pursue doctoral study 
at the Catholic University of America. Sister Imogene was chairman of 
the conference for deans of smaller colleges. Sister Jerome was named 
chairman of the Commission on Adult Education within the National 
Catholic Educational Association. A handbook on Adult Education under 
Catholic Auspices, compiled by Sister Jerome, will be released soon by 
the Fordham University Press. 


On Easter Monday, the Sisters of the community were the first to be 
entertained in the new Riccardi Center, which was opened for student 
use on the following day. 


Mother Alfred attended a meeting of Mothers General, called by the 
Abbot Primate, the Most Rev. Bernard Kaelin, O.S.B., on April 19, at 
the Benedictine Convent, Clyde, Missouri. 


Sister Teresa Ann Doyle, head of the English department at Mount 
St. Scholastica College, served as editor of the News/etter, published in the 
interests of Lambda Iota Tau, honorary society for students of literature. 


Dedication of Kremmeter Hall and Riccardi Center on May 25 marked 
another milestone for the growing community of Mount St. Scholastica. 
The Most Rev. Edward J. Hunkeler, D.D., Archbishop of Kansas City in 
Kansas, blessed these new buildings. After the dedication ceremonies, 
the assembled group of clergy, Sisters, students, and invited guests walked 
in procession to the St. Scholastica Chapel, where the Archbishop delivered 
the address and gave the Benediction. Dinner was served at six o’clock 
in the new Riccardi Center dining room. The residence hall is named 
for Mother Evangelista Kremmeter, foundress of Mount St. Scholastica, 
and the activities center for the new Benedictine deatus, Dom Placid 
Riccardi. 


Among recent publications by members of the community may be 
listed the following: “Christian Inspiration” by Sister Faith Schuster in 
Reading for Understanding; “Orchard Fence” by Sister Scholastica Schus- 
ter in the same book; “Scripture from the Billboards” in May 10 America; 
“The Culvert” in May Altar and Home, both by Sister Faith; “Student 
Creative Writing” in May 3 America by Sister Scholastica. 


Six Sisters received the privilege of Consecration on June 8. They 
were Sister Marlene Chmidling, Sister Mary Virgil Nanneman, Sister Laura 
Haug, Sister Malachy Kennedy, Sister Rosella McGrath, and Sister Mary 
Donald McPhee. Abbot Cuthbert was celebrant of the Pontifical Mass. 
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The community retreat was held June 4-10, with the Rev. Bonaventure 
Schwinn, O.S.B., of St. Benedict’s Abbey, retreat master. On the second 
day of the retreat, the community observed the feast of Corpus Christi 
with Solemn High Mass and procession on the campus. 


Graduate summer sessions are among the assignments of both teach- 
ers and students. Sister Jerome acted as one of three directors of the 
Workshop on Adult Education held at the Catholic University of America 
in early June. Sister Hildegarde Marshall is teaching library courses at 
Creighton University, Sister Faith Schuster is serving on the staff at St. 
Louis University, and Sister Dunstan Delehant is teaching philosophy at 
the College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota. 


A Reading Clinic again serving the Kansas City area is in progress at 
Donnelly College. Serving on the staff are Sister Alberta Stack, Sister 
Rosetta Zug, Sister Edwina Rodgers, Sister Amalia Kessler, Sister Leona 
Brucel, and Sister Agnese Brucel. 


Visiting professors at Mount St. Scholastica College for the summer 
session are the Rev. Brendan McGrath, O.S.B., St. Procopius Abbey, 
Lisle, Illinois; the Rev. Linus McManaman, O.S.B., St. Benedict’s Abbey, 
Atchison, Kansas; Sister Thomas Aquin, O.S.F., and Sister John Breboeuf, 
O.S.F., of Manitowoc, Wisonsin. 


The community joined in the alumnae observance of the Lourdes cen- 
tennial on May 31. Following a High Mass at 4:30 p.m., the combined 
groups walked in procession to the grotto of Our Lady of Lourdes to 
honor the Virgin of the apparition. 


Students at the Catholic University are Sister Alice Ann Kieffe and 
Sister Vincent Larkin; at Creighton University, Sister Bernita McAtee, 
Sister Agnes Haganey, Sister Liguori Sullivan, Sister Jeremy Dempsey, 
Sister Luca Lager, Sister Maristelle Schmitz, Sister Sylvester Coffey, 
Sister Mary Brian Walsh, Sister Benigna Haug, Sister Baptista Feldman, 
Sister Pierre Cavanaugh, Sister Eileen McQuaid, Sister Mary Harold 
Smith, and Sister Leon Immenschu; at St. Louis University, Sister Brigi- 
da O’Connor, Sister Gervase Judge, Sister Ruthanna Rohlfer, Sister Vivian 
Wallisch, Sister Mary Matthew Nowacek, and Sister Sebastian Dekat; 
at the University of Notre Dame, Sister Theophane Reinecke, Sister Mary 
Finian Moran, Sister Richard Pendergast, Sister Sheila Rea, Sister Eg- 
berta Buening, Sister Pulcheria Lager, Sister Paula Howard, Sister Mary 
Urban Hansen, Sister Scholastica Schuster, and Sister Mary Placid Boren- 
gasser; at the University of Kansas, Sister Helen Sullivan and Sister Kath- 
leen Brazzel; at the University of Wisconsin, Sister Mary Joyce Meyer, 
Sister Damian Boeding, and Sister Malachy Kennedy; at the University 
of Minnesota, Sister Maurine Sullivan and Sister Bede Sullivan; at the 
Benedictine School of Theology in St. Joseph, Minnesota, Sister Terrance 
Minton and Sister Kieran Curry. 
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OBITUARIES 


On May 26, Sister Mary Joseph McGerty died suddenly at the convent. 
Born April, 1879, at Wheaton, Kansas, Sister Mary Joseph entered the 
convent at Atchison on September 8, 1907. She was clothed in the habit 
on April 20, 1908, and finally professed as a Benedictine Sister on June 
11, 1912. She was among the first group to receive the privilege of Con- 
secration of Virgins, May 9, 1954. 

Sister Mary Joseph spent twenty of her forty-five years in religion as 
a teacher in the parochial schools of her native state. She had also served 
in the schools of Iowa, Missouri, and Nebraska. 

Her funeral was held on May 28, with Father David celebrating the 
Solemn Requiem High Mass. 


Sister M. Henrietta Neuner, O.S.B., died on June 27 at the age of 68. 
She had been a member of the community for more than forty years. 
Born at Richfountain, Mo., October 22, 1889, she came to the novitiate 
on February 12, 1910. Having been clothed in the Benedictine habit on 
August 14, 1910, she was temporarily professed on August 15, 1911. 
Three years later on that date she made her final profession. 

Since 1932, Sister Henrietta had been stationed at the motherhouse. 
Prior to that time she had taught in the schools of Kansas, including 


old St. Louis College in Atchison, St. Anthony’s in Kansas City, Kans., 
and the schools of Seneca, Flush, and Hanover. She is survived by a 
brother and a sister, who make their home in Freeburg, Mo. 

The funeral was held on June 30, with Requiem High Mass following 
Office of the Dead in the St. Scholastica Chapel. 


Sister M. Rose Scahill, O.S.B., a member of the community of Mount 
St. Scholastica for 64 years, died at the convent on July 6. Having re- 
tired from active duty six years ago, she had been ill during the past 
year. Born in Council Bluffs, Iowa, August 4, 1877, the young Margaret 
Scahill came to enter the novitiate on July 16, 1894. She was clothed in 
the Benedictine habit on January 1, 1895, temporarily professed one 
year later, and made final vows on January 1, 1898. She was among 
the first to receive the Consecration of Virgins on May 9, 1954. 

Of her long teaching career, 37 years were spent in the schools of Kan- 
sas: Atchison, Kansas City, Efingham, Wathena, Horton, Mercier, Paxico, 
Blaine, Flush, and Marysville. She also taught in the schools of Iowa, 
Nebraska, Colorado, and Missouri. 

Her funeral was held on July 8, with Requiem High Mass following 
Office of the Dead in the St. Scholastica Chapel. 
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THE AMERICAN PARISH AND THE ROMAN LITURGY. By H. A. Rein- 
hold, D.D. New York: Macmillan, 1958. Pp. IX, 148. $3.50. 


During the thirties, when the liturgical movement in the United States 
was just learning to walk, and when many of us eager promoters were 
wondering about the advisibility of an all-out offensive against some 
cherished forms of “popular piety,” Father Reinhold providentially came 
along to point out the inconsistency of any compromise for the sake of 
expedience. He, having been but recently exiled from Nazi Germany 
for his outspokenness, quickly became in America a sorely needed but 
nevertheless oftentimes prickly “conscience” in the matter of liturgical 
promotion. Naturally his uncompromising attitude alienated many 
whose religion was subjective, based upon a system of individualistic self- 
effort — those who looked upon the Mass as a “device... to produce 
hosts for the tabernacle.” Any such “feminizing of piety” by emotional- 
ism was diametrically opposed to Father Reinhold’s liturgical conception 
of the manly and mature intellectual religion which effects an intrinsic 
change from within a man when he is nurtured by the objective reality 
of sanctifying grace in the death-sacrifice-banquet of the Roman liturgy. 
Fearlessly therefore he contrasted the human aberrations too often stem- 
ming from worship of Christ’s sacramental presence with the deep and solid 
objectivity of the Mysterium, wherein all individuals, welded together by 
the Spirit, are merged into the one sacrificial Victim, Christ, for the 
supreme worship of the father. 

In this book, however, Father Reinhold, while still gently poking at 
the practices of “modern piety,” has assumed a more positive approach 
to the whole question. He has proceeded to construct a synthesis of his 
liturgical teaching which, though spiritually and intellectually deep, is 
eminently practical because he seems to have implemented it already in 
his own parochial work. Ranging the whole field from the sacramental 
reality of the Mass to a “new” but eminently meaningful liturgical year, 
this author has produced a compendium of liturgical doctrine that is al- 
ways clear, succinct, as down-to-earth as the sacraments themselves, 
and never dull or too abstract for even the visual- and concrete-minded 
to comprehend. 

Basic to the understanding of the liturgy is its intrinsic nature as the 
vital activity of a living and developing organism, the Mystical Body of 
Christ. More than usually prominent in this book, however, is the 
Church’s eschatological nature, suspended as it is in time between two 
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poles: the Pasch of Christ’s victorious redemption and the Parousia, 
which is the final reaping of its fruits in His second coming. Here then 
in such a Church is where we find ourselves today —i.e., not only given 
a new and final goal, but also made one with a humanity immersed in 
the divine and nurtured by the sacraments unto the Parousia, of which 
they are a prophecy. This is why we keep the Christian Sunday, not as 
a transplanted Jewish Sabbath, but as the Lord’s Pasch. That is, not 
only His resurrection but also His second coming is commemorated as 
He prescribed at the Last Supper. This is why we use such common 
things as bread and wine and oil together with the words that endow them 
with divine dynamism: to help bring down redemptive might upon this 
new creation for the hallowing of our own life first, then of all nature. 
Thus we play our part in furthering God’s great Design: “to give history 
its fulfilment by resuming everything in Christ, all that is in heaven, all 
that is on earth summed up in him” (Eph. 1: 10). 

Such new-yet-ancient concepts of reality demand new means of ex- 
pression. For in the light of the social solidarity of the Mystic Christ 
what an incongruity now is the detached priest at the far-off altar with 
his incoherent murmurings, while the isolated individual in the pew 
desperately tries to follow with his Missal! Consequently there is an 
intrinsic necessity that at least the part of the Mass aimed at forming 
the people for the Sacrifice-Banquet be in the vernacular, so that “the 
starvation diet of their spirituality” may not seek an unremunerative 
substitute in the clichés of our modern sentimentalism or be forced to 
find in some man-made novena an outlet far less objectively effective. 

It would seem that the author’s ultimate aim in this book is to present 
the end result of sound liturgical practice in what he calls the liturgical 
man, sorely needed in this age of materialistic chaos and confusion. Such 
a man, “bred in the world of sacred signs and symbols carrying the divine 
life in everyday objects,” would live his ordinary life on the supernatural 
level where everything — from the most menial task to the highest in- 
tellectual pursuit — becomes an act of worship and brings to earth divine 
life, while each worshipper is a “priest” sending up a cloud of incense 
from his plough or typewriter because he has consecrated everything by 
making it one with the all-redeeming Sacrifice. 

Thus the liturgy, with its sacramental system imbuing matter with 
supernatural power, would help us to bridge the dichotomy in our present- 
day practice of keeping the things of the spirit and of the material world 
in two watertight compartments. For the liturgical man, while he lives 
on the supernatural level of reality amid the new creation, is nevertheless 
immersed in the things of time, which he must help to redeem. To him 
everything is worship, from the co-creation of new life in the family, through 
the daily task of breadwinning, even to the final sacrament, his own 
“anointing unto glory.” Thus nourished by the liturgical cycle of the 
spiritual year and “divinized” by grace, the liturgical man invariably 
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tends by the divine dynamism within his very being toward the goal of 
that Parousia where he will find that the germ of supernatural life he 
once tended so carefully has flowered ihto the glory of the Beatific Vision. 


Sister M. Cecilia Himebaugh, O.S.B. 


THOUGHTS IN SOLITUDE. By Thomas Merton. New York: Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy. Toronto: Ambassador Books, Ltd., 1958. Pp. 124. 
$3.00. 


Thoughts in Solitude is a book of meditations resembling Seeds of Con- 
templation and No Man Is an Island. Of these meditations the author 
states that they are “simply thoughts on the conteplative life, fundamental 
intuitions which seemed, at the time, to have a basic importance.” 


Divided into two parts, the first, “Aspects of the Spiritual Life,” 
treats of detachment, of the relations of gratitude to humility, of discre- 
tion, cowardice, and compromise, of books, and bells. The author ex- 
poses the semicoma that can try to pass as contemplation, and he lashes 
out at the bogus poverty that can exist in Religion. His meditation on 
poverty of spirit is an eye-opener, branding some familiar and unlovely 
traits of the selfish and the eccentric as directly opposed to this poverty. 

He proves himself a religious realist when he writes: “We live as spiri- 
tual men when we live as men seeking God. If we are to become spiritual, 
we must remain men.” ‘To gain the full import of this, of course, one 
needs to read it in context. 

Again this popular spiritual writer demonstrates his ability to present 
old truths freshly and forcefully. For example, he teaches that self- 
conquest is really self-surrender, and that bells are the voice of our alliance 
with the God of heaven. There are flashes of brilliant rhetoric, as when 
he contrasts what the desert meant to the early Fathers with what it 
means to the world in this atomic age. 

The last part of the book is on “The Love of Solitude.” Regarding 
this section, the author acknowledges a debt of gratitude to the Swiss 
philosopher, Max Picard, for inspiration gained from the latter’s book, 
The World of Silence. Were the meditations consider such matters as 
the difference between continuous solitude and that which alternates with 
common living, how an understanding of the true value of silence depends 
on a real respect for the validity of language, why the vocation of a solitary 
is both dangerous and despised, and that the Psalms are the true garden 
of the solitary and the Scriptures his paradise. There is a soul-searching 
meditation on the kinds of spiritual violence. 

One reader will be more attracted by this meditation, another by that, 
but some idea of the message of the latter part of the book may be gained 
from the following sentence, which manifests the genuine simplicity that 
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the solitary life fosters: “As soon as a man is fully disposed to be alone 
with God, he is alone with God no matter where he may be — in the 
country, the monastery, the woods or the city.” 


Sister Jane Frances McAtee, O.8.B. 


THUNDER IN THE DISTANCE. The Life of Pére Lebbe. By Jacques 
Leclercq. Translated by George Lamb. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1958. Pp. viii, 322. $5.00. 


“The Spirit breatheth where he will; and thou hearest his voice, but 
thou knowest not whence he cometh, and whither he goeth: so is every 
one that is born of the Spirit.”” At each turning point in the long history 
of the Church, the Spirit of God has been breathing in the souls of a few 
great men a new vision: the correct answer to a new challenge arising in 
the natural environment of human history. To many pusillanimous souls 
this new vision appeared unfamiliar if not disturbing and full of perils. 
To his faithful servant, the Holy Spirit did not always make clear whither 
He was leading him and the price he would have to pay to steer a new 
course in the midst of uncharted waters. 


Thunder in the Distance is about a great turning point in Church his- 
tory, seen from the point of view of the man who more than anybody else 
saw the urgency of the challenge to the life of the Church and bore in his 
sensitive soul all the anguish and the pain of a new birth: the birth of the 
native episcopate in a mission land. 


The real struggle was in China, and Father Vincent Lebbe was at the 
center of the storm. The consecration of the first six Chinese bishops by 
Pope Pius XI settled the controversy with the authority of Peter. It 
opened new vistas to the catholicity of the Church. The many consecra- 
tions of native bishops in Asia and Africa during the past twenty-five 
years have confirmed the justness of the views of Father Lebbe which he 
formulated with the intuition of genius after a short experience of mis- 
sionary work in China. Who today is not completely in favor of a native 
episcopate? When Pére Lebbe started to raise his voice between the 
Boxer Rebellion and the Russo-Japanese War this voice was a cry in the 
wilderness. 


Canon Leclercq has never been in China. As a specialist in natural 
law and moral theology he had always been fascinated by the genius of 
Confucius and the pre-eminence given by Chinese culture to ethical pro- 
blems. He came to know Father Lebbe personally during the latter’s 
two sojourns in Europe and was conquered by his tremendous personality. 
The book is written by a great admirer of Father Lebbe, but it is based 
on painstaking research made by Father Goffart on all available docu- 
ments. In China there is already a legend of “Lei-Ming-Yuan,” “The 
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thunder that sings in the distance.” The soul of Father Lebbe is supposed 
to be enshrined in a pagan temple in Tientsin as a god. Such an extra- 
ordinary life is a natural starting point for a legend. Nevertheless, the 
present book seems to the reviewer a sincere effort to present only the 
historical facts. 

Although Father Lebbe will be known in Church History as the man 
who hastened the consecration of the first Chinese bishops, his rich per- 
sonality became interested in all the aspects of missionary work in China. 
Canon Leclercq presents a very balanced picture of these various activities. 
It is not burdened with details but emphasizes the many problems con- 
comitant with the implanting of the Church in a great civilization entire- 
ly foreign to the Greco-Roman tradition. 

It is always difficult to write such a book because the great majority 
of its readers will have only a partial acquaintance with the history of 
the Far East. As described by Canon Leclercq, the role of Father Lebbe 
in the War of Resistance against Japanese aggression may have been 
amplified out of proportion with the actual events. Even in the fascin- 
ating story of the long struggle which finally led to the decision of Rome 
to consecrate the first Chinese bishop, more attention could have been 
given by Canon Leclercq to the various factors in Rome itself which led 
Pius XI to make such a momentous decision. In China also there were 
some voices, though timid ones, echoing the views of Father Lebbe. If 
the role of Father Cotta, who recently died in the Maryknoll Seminary in 
New York, is extremely well sketched by the author, the role of some other 
protagonists of the drama, especially of Chinese priests, could have re- 
ceived more extensive treatment. The missionaries of the nineteenth 
century were naturally children of their time and were completely im- 
mersed in the colonial spirit. If the genius of Father Lebbe foresaw the 
rising of a new Asia, the historian could wonder whether Father Lebbe 
himself had not been too impressed by the nationalistic fervor so character- 
istic of the turn of the century. Nationalism has caught a new fire in 
today’s Asia, but Europe is at present experiencing its natural limitations. 
The borderline between patriotism and nationalism remains always very 
ambivalent. 

Canon Leclercq describes with the hand of a master the complexity 
of spiritual and natural elements in the life of Father Lebbe. He knows 
that saints are men. The Church historian, however, could wonder 
whether some characteristics of the personality of Father Lebbe which en- 
abled him to overcome the obstacles to the birth of a native episcopate 
may not at the same time have created emotional reactions which made the 
solution of the controversy more difficult to reach. 

Finally, there is the greatest of all paradoxes. Social scientists are 
wearied of the concept of national character which is certainly hard to 
define; essayists have been using it constantly. Father Lebbe loved China 
deeply and all his life tried to become completely Chinese; however, if 
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there is something like a Chinese national character it is quite clear that 
the personality of Father Lebbe was its opposite. We are facing here a 
miracle of grace which, notwithstanding the many human factors involved 
in the career of Father Lebbe, shows that his life always followed the logic 
of the gospels. He blazed a trail in modern missionary work which is 
the best exemplification of the Pauline ideal of being Greek with the 
Greeks and Roman with the Romans. 

Fifty years ago England and France were shouldering the burden of 
world leadership. Today the United States bears that burden. It is 
very unrealistic to see the missionary work of the Church as completely 
unrelated to the relations between the native land of the missionary and 
the people whom he is evangelizing. The United States is partially in 
the situation in which France was fifty years ago. The story of Father 
Lebbe, the struggles and the mistakes of that period, ought to be a great 
warning not to make history repeat itself. 


Rev. Vincent Martin, O.8.B. 


A CATHOLIC CATECHISM. New York: Herder and Herder, 1957. Pp. 
447. $4.95. 


The format of 4 Catholic Catechism indicates solidity, completeness 
and originality. Compared with the familiar question-and-answer type 
of religious texts it is a rather large book, but for a comprehensive sum- 
mary of Catholic belief it must be so of necessity. The material is arrang- 
ed and presented in a new way and is such that it satisfies the needs of 
our times and helps to supply what is missing of religious atmosphere in 
our present-day social life, whether it be in the family, in the school, or 
in society at large. 

Large print for headings, somewhat smaller print for explanatory 
sections, italics for questions, and bold-face type for the answers make for 
variety. The sometimes deceivingly simple pictures — colored drawings— 
under each heading are special incentives for exercising the mind and the 
imagination. 

The editor of the translation says: ““This English version of the Catho- 
lic Catechism, now officially adopted for all the dioceses of Germany, is not 
an exact translation. For the most part, it is faithful to the original, but 
some paragraphs suitable only for Germany have been omitted, or else 
slightly adapted for the somewhat different conditions of the English 
speaking world.” 

The translator has succeeded admirably in producing a translation 
without the earmarks of a translation. This book is written in a clear, 
simple, and pleasing style. Brief sentences, short paragraphs, and a very 
few questions make up each lesson. The introductory units of the book 
sound a note of gladness at the good fortune of Christians who “know 
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why they are here, where they are going, and how they can get to their 
destination.” 4 Catholic Catechism fulfills the conditions laid down by 
the German bishops, that the catechism ought to be God-centered; Christ- 
centered; centered in the Bible and the Church; that it be a book for 
children; a book for living; and a book for our times. 

Part I, “Of God and our Redemption,” unmistakably shows that the 
book is God-centered, through the ever-recurring word God in subhead- 
ings, paragraph beginnings, questions and answers. Nor does this repeti- 
tion cause monotony; on the contrary, it results in an ever increasing real- 
ization of the thought of God as the Supreme Being and as our loving Father. 


As the emphasis in the work shifts to the theme of Redemption, the 
same pattern draws the attention to Christ by repeating the name of 
Jesus. The authors take great care, however, to point out that Christ is 
the Son of God, our Lord and Redeemer, who loves God, His Father, and 
always honors and obeys Him. 

Part II, ““The Church and the Sacraments,” stresses the Bible and the 
Church. It continues the plan begun in Part I and follows the schema 
of the Encyclical Mystici Corporis which may be summarized in the 
words: “Christ builds the Church through the Word.” Quotations from 
the Bible and from the Encyclical illuminate every lesson of this unit. 
The names of God, Jesus Christ, and the Church show the relationship 
between the ideas expressed by the terms and leave an ever-deepening 
and meaningful impression. In the two remaining parts of the catechism, 
“Of Life” and “The Four Last Things,” the design is retained, though it 
is less evident since the subject matter is more involved. 

This new Catholic Catechism is a book for children. The stories con- 
cerning Christ and His saints or those taken from the Bible arouse in the 
child love, admiration, and a desire to imitate the virtues therein exempli- 
fied. The book is written in simple, clear language, and the paragraphs 
are usually brief. 

The Catholic Catechism is a book for living. Each lesson contains 
directives for life and these are stated in aphorisms under such headings 
as: “For My Life,” “Things to Do,” “From Holy Scripture.” These 
directives call to mind that the whole human race is one family for which 
God, like a loving Father, provides and guies by means of His Church. 

Of special interest to the teacher are Dr. Clemens Tilmann’s “Ten 
Rules for Using this Catechism.” The preface is also an excellent guide. 
It encourages the teacher to enrich his background through personal 
study so that he may draw from his own treasury “new things and old.” 
In fact, the author stresses the idea that pupils should receive instruction 
and learn to appreciate the wealth and beauty of Catholic doctrine from 
the viva voce of the teacher; the book itself is intended merely “to help 
the pupil grasp and remember the lessons given by the teacher.” 


Sister Gonzaga Engelhart, O.S.B. 
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PHILIPPINE DUCHESNE: FRONTIER MISSIONARY OF THE SACRED 
HEART, 1769-1852. By Louise Callan, R.S.C.J. Westminster, Mary- 
land: Newman Press, 1957. Pp. xiii, 805. $8.00. 


In this biography, PAilippine Duchesne: Frontier Missionary of the 
Sacred Heart, 1769-1852, Mother Louise Callan, professor of American 
History in Maryville College of the Sacred Heart, St. Louis, Missouri, 
presents an exhaustive study of a religious who by courage, self-sacrifice, 
and determination helped blaze the way for the kingdom of God in America. 
In Mother Callan’s work, Blessed Philippine to a great extent tells her 
own story, largely through her letters and diaries. 

Although the opening of the biography is set in the confusion of Na- 
poleonic France, Mother Callan gives a lucid account of the development 
of Philippine’s vocation, the dispersion of religious (1792), Philippine’s 
ingenious and tenacious attempts to reorganize her Visitation Monastery 
of Sainte-Marie-d’en Haut at Grenoble (1801-1804), and the arrival of 
Mother Madeleine Sophie Barat, founder of the Society of the Sacred 
Heart, at Amiens in 1800, who organized the five religious at Sainte 
Marie as her second community (1804). 

The reader is kept constantly aware of Mother Duchesne’s eagerness 
for actual missionary work throughout the account of the struggles of the 
young community at Sainte-Marie, the voyage to the new world (1818), 
and the establishment of the first convent of the Society at St. Charles, 
Missouri, where Philippine’s apostolate extended to European immigrants 
and their descendants. 

With special detail Mother Callan unfolds the incidents of the single 
year (1841-1842) which Mother Duchesne, then more than seventy years 
of age, spent at the Potawatomi Indian mission at Sugar Creek, located 
in what is now Linn County, Kansas. The writer depicts ‘warmly Philip- 
pine’s first enthusiasm as well as her subsequent disappointment when 
she realized her inability to take part in the work. The reader is fully 
prepared to appreciate the beautiful encomium bestowed on her by the 
Indians, “Quah-kah-ka-num-ad,” which means “Woman-Who-Prays- 
Always.” 

Mother Callan recounts another ten years of prayer and sacrifice and 
finally the peaceful death of Mother Duchesne at the age of eighty-three. 
She closes the biography with the significant comment entered in the 
convent Journal just after her death in 1852, “We had her daguerreotype 
taken in case she may one day be canonized.” 

In 1940 Philippine Duchesne was beatified by Pope Pius XII. The 
author notes that the idea for the present book came to her that same 
year, when the Reverend Raymond Corrigan, S.J., then head of the de- 
partment of history at St. Louis University, suggested that scholarship 
could well serve the Church and the Society of the Sacred Heart in such 
a work as this. The biography indeed reveals a mastery of sources. The 
wealth of personal letters, the map, the genealogical tables, the thorough 
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‘ED documentation, and the detailed index — all attest to the scholarship of 
ey- Mother Louise Callan. Her style is leisurely but direct; it has a pleasing 

touch of the romantic yet is not sentimental; and it is clear, radiating 
the warmly the soul of Philippine Duchesne. Here is no mere ivory-towered 
can spirituality but a practical grappling with the sickness, poverty, and 
1ri, ignorance which constitute the harships of pioneer life. Yet the spirit 
ce, of complete dedication to God permeates and outshines all aspects of her 
ca. | active apostolate. This book, like Mother Callan’s study The Society of 
her | the Sacred Heart in North America (1937), is not only a monumental 


chronicle of the work of her Society but is also a significant contribution 


Ja- to the history of the Church in America. 
7 Sister Regina Baska, O.S.B. 
ry 
of 
ed THE ART OF TEACHING CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By Johannes Hofinger, 
ite S.J. Notre Dame, Indiana: University of Notre Dame Press, 1957. 
Pp. vii, 278. $3.95. 
: “.. our catechetical task is . . . one of progressive initiation into the 
), mystery of Christ. ... For Christ, the great Gift of the Father’s love 
a and our Way to the Father is Himself the central theme of our message, 
“Ss just as participation in Christ’s life is the proper goal of our apostolate.” 
7 : In these words Father Hofinger states the essence of the kerygmatic 
method which he fosters. In stating the catechetical task in Part I, he 
a has given the key to the content of the entire book. While Part I treats 
- of the “message,” the mystery of Christ, Parts II and III complete the 
od és . 
thought by giving the structure and content of the message. Part IV, 
a appropriately enough, then gives the personal qualifications for the bearers 
. of the message and sets forth suggestions for the training of the laity, 
= members of religious orders, and priests — the heralds of mysterium Christi. 


A further examination of the book shows that Father Hofinger, while 
striving simply for one goal — the most effective initiation into the mys- 
d tery of Christ — has, in fact, incorporated some excellent pedagogical 
principles. In the presentation of material in secular fields of learning, 


e. y : : : 
“4 the teacher first chooses an objective. This having been done, he decides 
. upon the most effective approach and also endeavors to employ in the 


presentation valuable sensible experiences which serve to impress the 
learner, and, as it were, become a part of him. In the case of the keryg- 
matic method, the objective is obvious: “. . . participation in Christ’s life 
is the proper goal of our apostolate.” 

In the approach, which is via the liturgy, Father Hofinger wishes to 
exhaust the teaching possibilities of each liturgical event as the calendar 
systematically unrolls each year’s scroll, a temporal re-presentation of the 
eternal truths. At the same time, the liturgy provides, through the cele- 
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bration of these same mysteries, not only a sensible learning experience, 
but also an actual grace for growth in depth of understanding of the great 
events in the life of the God-man — Nativity, Death, Resurrection — the 
complete mystery of Christ. In Father Hofinger’s words, “And here is 
the last and most decisive reason why teaching through worship is superior 
to all other forms of teaching — The Liturgy gives what it teaches — It not 
only presents the mystery of Christ concretely; it also lets us immediately 
participate in this mystery.” 

The book stands in opposition to the conventional method in so far as 
the question-answer technique is primarily an intellectual experience and 
removed from religion “as a life to be lived.” The author suggests that 
the segregation of the learning process from liturgical functions makes it 
more difficult for the Christian religion to become a vital force in the lives 
of the catechumens. It can less readily form and unify their lives; it 
fails to make them as truly happy as the joyous Good News should by 
its very nature. 

Even the order of the presentation of the material may influence the 
growth of charity in the catechumen. The conventional Faith-Command- 
ments-Means of Grace sequence obviously places duty in the foreground. 
On the other hand, a Creed-Sacraments-Prayer-Commandments sequence 
first presents God’s fatherly love, interest, and all that He has done for us, 
with the result that the keeping of the Commandments becomes a re- 
sponse to love. The incomparable values are placed in the direct line of 
vision and the joyful tidings invite us to respond generously. Charity is 
nourished in the soul: God’s Love and Our Response become the two main 
divisions of teaching material. In Part III, The Essential Content of Our 
Message, one section is entitled “The Eternal Love of God for Us” and 
under this caption is included Creation, the life of Christ, the Church (the 
Family of God’s Children), the Trinity, the Sacraments, and the Four 
Last Things. The second section is entitled ““The Response of Our Grate- 
ful Love” and treats worship and the Commandments under the titles of 
“Our Filial Answer by Christian Prayer: Direct Worship” and “Our 
Filial Answer by Christian Work.” In this third part actual “sample 
lessons” which direct one in presenting material in a kerygmatic manner 
are given. 

Father Hofinger reminds the herald that the message he is to proclaim 
is “prayable” and that the true herald will grow in the religious under- 
standing of his message by means of prayer and meditation. The spiri- 
tual growth obtained in this way will enable the catechist consistently to 
express in his own personality the doctrine he teaches. After the Mass 
and the Sacraments, the Bible must ever be the first source of this deeper 
understanding. 

Over and above, he suggests special training for all heralds, whether 
lay or religious. This thought is in keeping with the Sister Formation 
program that has attracted so much attention within the past few years. 
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The theology taught to prospective catechists should “avoid any slavish 
imitation of the academic course for priestly theologians,” and should be 
adapted to the particular needs of the teacher. 


Priests are not exempt from the special training program, since it is 
suggested that their regular seminary courses be supplemented with a 
training in the kerygmatic method. ‘Thus all teachers, possessors of the 
spiritual riches of the kerygma, may go forth better equipped to “teach 
all nations,”’ to win hearts to Christ by presenting the resplendent beauty 
of His life both by word and by example. 


Sister Aelred Pottinger, O.S.B. 


« 
OUR LORD AND OUR LADY. By Alexander P. Schorsch, C.M., and 
Sister M. Dolores Schorsch, O.$.B. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1957. Pp. xi, 179. $4.50. 


Students of Mariology and Christology will welcome this book written 
by a brother and sister team. Our Lord and Our Lady is an excellent 
culmination of their collaboration on religion texts, the Jesu-Maria 
Course in Religion. They may justly be proud of this well-documented 
work on the role of Jesus and Mary in our Redemption, for it will bring 
inspiration, edification, and stimulation to those who meditate on it or 
study its pages. Not only do Sister Dolores and the late Father Schorsch 
bring the sources of the Old and New Testament to bear, but they pin- 
point references from the papal pronouncements and from the teachings 
of the Fathers to prove their thesis that Jesus associated Mary with Him 
in our Redemption. 

The golden thread that runs through the fabric of the book is God’s 
sentence against Satan, “I will put enmities between thee and the woman, 
and thy seed and her seed. Enmities of Jesus and Mary require the 
fulfillment of the promise of the Redeemer and Mary’s association with 
Him, the restoration of the supernatural kingdom, and Mary’s position 
in it, Christ’s act of redeeming mankind and Mary’s participation in the 
role, together with their triumph over death. Jesus as Redeemer and 
Mary as Co-Redemptrix are also Mediators, and finally Christ is King 
and Mary Queen of the supernatural kingdom. All these are treated in 
a logical and scripturally-authentic manner. 

Particularly appealing to the reviewer were the chapters on the pre- 
rogatives of Jesus and Mary in the restored supernatural order, and the 
concluding chapter, with its manifold references to the Bible, to the 
writings of the Fathers, and those of the popes. 


Sister Ethelburg Leuschen, O.S.B. 
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A FOURTH OF A NATION. By Paul Woodring. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1957. Pp. 225. $4.50. 


Since the fateful days of October, 1957, the amount of printed matter 
devoted to the difficulties of American education would fill several volumes 
the size of Paul Woodring’s 4 Fourth of a Nation. It is to Mr. Woodring’s 
credit that he framed the same probing questions and analyses prior to 
the sputnik reappraisal and that he has presented the matter more fairly, 
intelligently, succinctly, and readably than any of the other recent critics 
of the schools. 


Scarcely any of the major issues in education escape the author’s 
attention in this book. What should be the nature of the school’s cur- 
riculum? Are we really educating our gifted students to their capacity? 
What is wrong with the education of teachers? Is there real intellectual 
value in education courses? Why do teachers suffer a lack of prestige 
in our culture? Anyone familiar with writing in the education field to- 
day recognizes these issues as among the most frequently and most heated- 
ly argued. Professor Woodring, in this book, not only raises and dis- 
cusses the questions and problems but, in many instances, proposes an- 
swers or solutions. 


The author’s much-discussed plan for the reorganization of the Ameri- 
can school system is presented as part of what he terms “a new synthesis, 
a drastic reorganization.” This section alone would make the entire book 
worth reading. That is not to say that there is uniform agreement with 
the author’s proposals, but he should be given credit for recognizing the 
deficiencies in our school system and for his willingness to hypothesize 
concerning improvements in it. 


Another of the more noteworthy aspects of this book is the author’s 
analysis of what he terms “the classic thesis and the pragmatic antithesis” 
in American education, a remarkably effective, though necessarily over- 
simplified version of progressive education and its impact on the tradi- 
tional school. There is in Woodring’s treatment of opinions, obviously 
at variance with his own, a determined fairness which identifies him with 
John Brubacher as among the few American theorists capable of this kind 
of writing. 

It should be noted, of course, that any one person’s answers or solu- 
tions cannot be the final word on the subject. It is a matter of Professor 
Woodring’s expressing an opinion in the midst of a group which, in all 
fairness, may be termed a highly opinionated one. Whether they choose 
to call themselves educators or educationists — both apparently terms of 
opprobrium to the opposite side — they are men vitally interested in the 
educative process, the training of teachers, and the functioning of schools 
in our nation. 


The difficulty faced by the philosopher in American education today 
can be illustrated by Dr. Woodring’s simple definition of education which 
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he explains and defends well in this book. According to Professor Wood- 
ring, “in a society of free men, the proper aim of education is to prepare 
the individual to make wise decisions.” Scarcely anyone would question 
this idea, but education, alas, involves the reduction of ideas to practice, 
and, as soon as the author’s simple sentence begins to function as a theory, 
the inevitable alignment of behaviorists, pragmatists, essentialists, realists, 
reconstructionists, idealists, humanists and a few other educational 
philosophers who spurn labels, all form their phalanxes and the battle 
is on over what constitutes: 1) free men, 2) an individual’s ability to make 
decisions, 3) the possibility or manner of training that ability, and 4) wis- 
dom. 

These are obviously philosophical questions, and the source of the most 
woeful lack in American education is here. Paul Woodring and others 
of equal sincerity and intelligence may discuss well and propose well, 
but, ultimately, American educational thinkers, as a group, will have to 
come to grips with their problems in terms that they at present scorn, 
or fear, to use — those of philosophy. And when that happens, if it is 
not too late, and if educators are men of intelligence and good will, they 
will find themselves perilously close to recognition of the fact that Mor- 
timer Adler proposed for their consideration years ago. In a statement 
that qualified him then, and now, as the theorist most unlikely to succeed, 
Adler once reminded his colleagues that there can be only one real phi- 
losophy of education if philosophy is to be held as knowledge rather than 
opinion, 

American educational philosophers today are still far from acceptance 
of this statement. As the reader lays aside Professor Woodring’s excel- 
lent little book, one cannot help but wonder how long we can afford to 
wait, 


Sister Noel Walter, O.S.B. 
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Notes on Our Contributors 


Dom Bernard O’Dea, O.S.B., (“Dom Columba Marmion: 1858-1923’’), 
subprior of Saints Joseph and Columba Abbey, Glenstal, Ireland, is a 
leader in the Marmion centennial celebrations and has written several 
articles on the observance for various reviews in Ireland. 


Pére André Bilodeau, O.M.I. (“Doctrine and Spirit of Dom Mar- 
mion’’), an ardent admirer of the saintly Benedictine Abbot, is himself 
a “Master of the Spiritual Life” at the Retraites Fermées, Rouyn, Canada. 


Sister Luanne Meagher, O.S.B. (“One of Our Precious Heritages”’), 
a member of St. Paul’s Priory, St. Paul, Minnesota, translated St. Augus- 
tine’s De utilitate credendi for the Ancient Christian Writers series. 


Berenice Elders (“A Panoramic View of Marian Shrines”), a member 
of St. Francis Xavier Church, St. Joseph, Missouri, is actively engaged 
in the lay apostolate and attended the World Congress of the Lay Apos- 
tolate in Rome last October. 


Sister Cecilia Himebaugh, O.S.B. (The American Parish and the Roman 
Liturgy), a member of St. Scholastica Convent, Chicago, Illinois, frequent- 
ly writes on liturgical topics and is the author of Companion to the Missal. 


Rev. Vincent Martin, O.S.B. (Thunder in the Distance), was a close 
friend of Father Lebbe during the last eighteen months of his life. Father 
Vincent was one of the founders of the Benedictine community which the 
monks of St. Andrew’s Abbey in Belgium established in West China. 
Expelled by the Communists, this group of Benedictines is now establish- 
ed at St. Andrew’s Priory, Valyermo, California. 


All other contributors are members of the community of Mount St. 
Scholastica, Atchison, Kansas. 
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